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War 
Problems... 


BANK OPERATION IN TIME OF WAR _INEVI- 
TABLY DEVELOPS ITS OWN PECULIAR 
PROBLEMS. AS PART OF OUR EDITORIAL OBLI- 


GATION TO YOU, WE ARE ENDEAVORING TO 
SEARCH OUT THESE PROBLEMS AND 
TO ASSIST YOU IN THEIR SOLUTION. IN 
THIS ISSUE, FOR INSTANCE, YOU WILL 
FIND SPECIFIC HELP ON PAGES 
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That’s Steve’s proud little way of call- 
ing attention to our windows that he 
keeps so shiny and clean . . . which 
reminds us that perhaps our wartime 
policies have been a little hazy, too, so 
we'll try to put a better light on things. 

National’s “products” now are pre- 
cision instruments and other war ma- 
tériel. . . . And that, of course, is as 
you would want it. So, naturally, new 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
Machines are few and far between for 
our customers unless they have 
priorities. 

However, “National Services” can 
accomplish much for you. 

To help you get “maximum work 
capacity” from your present National 
equipment, our representatives are 
available at your call. They know many 


“See better now, boss?” 


short cuts, new methods and systems, 
and perhaps can even suggest addi- 
tional applications for mechanization 
on your National. 

And because your National equip- 
ment is invaluable to efficiency, man- 
hours and accuracy, it’s our obligation 
to “keep it running” at maximum pro- 
duction and minimum cost. For this 
job, our factory-trained mechanics are 
at your service, too. 


See better now, boss? Give us a 
phone call if you need help. . . . It’s 
for your benefit that our representa- 
tives of these “National Services” are 
on the job day in and day out. 


(allome The National Cash Register Company 
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DAYTON, OHIO 
















New tellers to replace the men you've lost... 
New depositors from the booming war plants... 
Se 





How fast A ~: u aah signatures today? 


@ For they've GOT to be verified, if your own long- 
established safeguards are not to suffer. Many tellers, 
who knew hundreds of depositors by sight, are now in 
active service. Those who remain, and your new tellers, 
are now faced not only with the old customers, but 
with hundreds of new ones. Verification is vital ! 
Kardex Visible Signature Records are a bank’s best 
bulwark against “taking a chance“ on a signature... 
the reference is so fast and easy that tellers are not 
tempted to guess. 

While the operation of Kardex is unbelievably fast, the 
added factor of signal control increases its value im- 
measurably. Colored signals in the visible indexing 
margin warn of a missing signature or a new signature 
needed. 

The Kardex record spotlights the signature and per- 
tinent information at a glance. There is no need to re- 
move cards ...therefore no danger of lost, misplaced 
or misfiled signature records. 

Never has the need for Kardex Signature Record been 
so acute as now! And now you can buy Kardex ... the 
new Administrator Kardex ...in wood. Kardex’s famous 
control features are unaltered ... nothing is changed but 
the steel. Call your nearest Remington Rand office for 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST SIGNATURE FILE 


is housed in 


Administrator Kardex 


Now available in wood, without priority, from 


Remington Rand 


December, 1942 


expert counsel and help on Kardex Visible Signature 
Records...or write to the Bank Department at Reming- 
ton Rand at Buffalo, New York. 


Remember: today your customers judge you by 
the length of time they have to wait! 
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What Sank this Submarine? 


In an eastern state a manufacturer, in 
business more than a century, was produc- 
ing printing presses in 1941 for an America 
then at peace. Came a menace to our 
shipping from below the seas—our Navy 
urgently needed guns and mounts for the 
ships. Could the manufacturer make gun 
mounts? He could and he would. 

But funds were needed at once for new 
equipment and to hold trained personnel 
during the conversion period. A delay 
would have meant unemployment and 
stagnation for the community. And, even 
more important, precious weeks would 
have been lost before the necessary gun 


mounts were delivered to our Navy. 

So the manufacturer went to the officers 
of his local bank. This bank and the Chase, 
its New York correspondent, quickly ar- 
ranged a substantial loan, enabling the 
manufacturer to keep his efficient organi- 
zation together and to place weapons on 
our warcraft and freighters to battle the 
underseas menace. 

This actual instance is not cited merely 
to indicate the effect of one loan; it has 
greater significance. It is an example of 
American industry and American banks 
working together harmoniously and effec- 
tively to win the war. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Recent Improvements In 
Published Bank Statements 


For generations, unimaginative dullness has masqueraded under the guise 
of “Professional Dignity” in many banking activities. Most particularly, 
this deception applied to published bank statements. But in recent years, 
some new blood has been injected into the old veins. A few of the results 
reported and illustrated here may give you some ideas about how to keep 
pace with the educational possibilities of this new public-relations medium. 


banks today, and they are con- 

trolled less by tradition and 
customs than men who managed 
banks a half a century ago. They 
are more willing to approve the 
practical and perhaps daring inno- 
vations suggested by their young 
advertising men. 

As a result, many practical im- 
provements have been made in 
published bank statements in re- 
cent years. 


F venke wot men are managing 


The change in the attitude of the 
higher bank executives is men- 
tioned because advertising men 
were daring enough with their 
ideas a long time ago, but they 
couldn’t get those ideas approved. 
The top executives were afraid to 
say too much. Many bank officers 
still believe what one officer of 2 
large bank wrote recently. 

He said: “I am not one of the 
devotees of so-called ‘easily under- 


Condensed Statement 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 

United States Government Secuntees 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Cash on Hand and in Reserve Banks 
Banking Houses, Furniture and Fistures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Other Assets 


of Condition 


aS OF DEC. 31 a3 OF DEC. 31) aS OF BEC. 2) ) a5 OF BEC. 31 


$ 5,834,028.76 
5, 149,225.13 
2,949,450.04 
7,399,815.43 
1,108,436.54 
44,868.72 
79,777.86 


$ 8,379,641.13 
1,412,214.68 
5,365,005.68 
8,789,674.72 
1,094,017.12 
318,574.79 
14,233.22 


890,404.63 
5,082,239.07 
14,560,628.28 
1 082,993.73 
298,585.8! 
27.30) 


5,034,680.11 


NONE 


$ 9,566,843.56/$! !.478,993.63 
1,036, 108.89 


12,925,796.72 
1,053, 745.48 
288,574.79 


The City National Bank 
and Trust Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, not only gives 
its customers a “read- 
able” statement of its 
condition — it condenses 
its statements for eight 
consecutive years and 
invites the reader to 
make his own compari- 
sons. “Laying the cards 
on the table’ in this 
manner is a most effec- 
tive way of preventing 
suspicion and eliminating 
confusion. 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS: — 
Demand 
Time 
Public Funds 
Total Deposits 
Circulation 
Special Reserve for Losses 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes and Dividends 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT: — 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surphus 
Undivided Profits 


Total 


$22,565,602.48 


$11,754,870.61 
3,633,344.59 
2,868,768.12 
18,256,983.32 
985,960.00 
507,204.79 
115,454.37 


1,200,000.00 

1,200,000.00 
300,000.00 
NONE 


$22,565,602.48 


$25,370,461.34 


$14,543,197.95 
4,711,691.97 
2,845,691.28 


22,100,581.20 





5,547,006.73 
2,745,970.38 
28,200,256.31 
NONE 
NONE 
108,381.48 


800,000.00 
1,200,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

173,084.59 





$31,481, 722.38/$31 817,899.62 


$19,907,279.20] $19, 706,624.33 


5,845,710.55 
2,868,247.05 
28,420,581.93 
NONE 
NONE 
63,205.33 


stood’ statements. Maybe this is 
because I have never seen anyone 
do it successfully as yet, and after 
you get through with all of the ex- 
planations and descriptions, you 
haven’t made it any clearer to the 
average layman. My own thought 
is that you do just as well or better 
to plank down your statement or 
apology.” 

To contrast with this, is a letter 
from Lew Gordon, vice president 
of the Citizens and Southern Na- 


as openc. 31) as of pec 31 |) as oF Fe 9 as oF onc 3 


$10,991 521.391 $12,001 135.71 1$12.665.510.79]$12,084, 479.34 
647,988.16 634,984.91 983,713.96] 1,915,515.68 
5,266,628.25| 4,463,830.15] 4,399,596.93] 3,847,360.17 
13,537,839.29| 18,099,957.39] 20,353.637.74] 23,922,008.97 
1 026,436.19 999,958.06] 1.084,260.19] 1,200,171.33 

288,574.79 NONE NONE NONE 
611.79 755.25 755.39 824.46 


$31 759,599.86 | $36, 200,62! 47 |$39.487,475.00|$42.970, 359.88 


19,771 664.95 
6,034,413.74 
2,504, 750.94 


28,310,829.63 


23,132,906 86 
6,844, 202.97 
2,586, 743.56 


32,563,853.39 


26,042,897. 55|$29.842, 397.67 
6.823,952.92| 6,755, 267.68 
2,694,933.91] 2.629,394.45 


NONE 
NONE 


107,563.09 149,181.71 





NONE 

+, 500,000.00 
1 600,000.00 
524,118.37 


400 000.00 
1, 200,000.00 
1, 500,000.00 

718,127.53 








The Merchandise Na- 
tional of Chicago and 
The Citizens and South- 
ern National of Atlanta 
are two banks that don't 
stop with merely listing 
their statements. They 
explain and _ analyze 
each point so clearly 
that every customer can 
understand exactly what 
the bank's status is. 


































1 
HOW SAFE 
is Merchandise Bank? 

















































2 
WHAT PROGRESS 
is Merchandise Bank 
Making? 




























































3 
WHAT CREDIT 
Service Does 
Merchandise Bank 
Provide? 





































































































STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


‘Ae called tor by the Comptraiion of the Corrency 




















































































































December 31, 1938 
The Citizens & Southern National Bank 
RESOURCES 

Cash in Voult ond Due from Bonks - « « $34440,140.94 
United States Government Securities | | |  3,856.935.56 
Stote, County ond Municipal Bonds . | | 1,573,146.02 
Other Bonds . . . 2. . Tr ee 5,365,478 89 
Federal Reserve ond Other Stocks . . . | 232,727.90 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS: 

4 — looms . $ 7,27865062 

tme Looms. . . 38,628,92520  45,907,57582 

Banking Houses (7), Furniture, Fixtures ond 

other rect estate owned ce « 4,039,475.32 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptonces . . . 56,292.12 
SE a re Jake oi ce ade 18,031.44 
SPUN ccc kk asa ws 194,061.61 

Total Resources . 2. 2... LL, $95,683,865.62 

LIABILITIES 

EA $5, 
Surplus ond Undivided Profis. . | | | | sas viz 
Interest Collected but Not Eorned . . | | 334,243.70 











Betas ne a / 8525287 
Reserve for Dividend, Payable Jonwery 3, 1939 150,000.00 
Acceptonces ond Letters of Credit Executed “ 
































SP ss es 6s 6 6 5 56,292.12 
rae eee = 86568-20535 
items in Tronsit Between Offices . . . 270,578.11 
Se OE » 6.6% 0 se _ 3,580.87 
Totel Liobilities. 2 2 2... $95 683,265.62 











THE CiTiZEns & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 


ATHENS - ATLANTA - AUGUSTA . MACON 
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Here is the answer in brief 





to find @ sound basis tor extending credit 
credit worthy pe-son or business organizatior 


3 TIMELY QUESTIONS 


That question is quickly answered with two simple tacts regarding ow 
June 30th financial condition 


|. Merchandise Bank has $31.731.000 in Immediately Reslizable 


Assets with which to pay $29,734,000 in Deposits. And NONE of 
our Resources are hed up in Real Estate or Bank Building There is no 


question to that kind of Safety’ 





2. Cash alone constitutes 54% of Deposits. Thus Merchandise Bank 
w able to quickly adjust itself to changing conditions Thus. too. Mer 
handise Bank is prepared to meet the future needs of our customers 


and Government 


Deposits 
lune 239. 1940 $24 183.000 
lune 30. 194) $29.734.000 





Deposits UP 23° — Loans UP 37°» 






Does Merchandise Bank meet with the approval of 


Dbviously yes! 


In amount the question is answered above In scope the answer is shown 


below Our rap d loan growth during the last year reflects our sincere desire 


plan suited to the individual situation — and at lowes 
have to be a customer at present to borrow here The # 


we make comprises Chicao's Most Complete Credit Service 


Significant Facts About This 
Statement 


The general activity of money and 
he manner in which it is being handled 

always significant in showing the gen- 
eral trend of conditions. For that rea- 
son I was interested in analyzing this 
statement as compared with statements 
of the bank a year ago and during va- 
rious periods of 1938 


Firet—Deposits increased more than 
million dollars during 1938 Th 
tant as indicative of the fo 

coming into or being creat 


eight 
mpor- 
pmey 
rg.a. 






Second—Loans increased more thon three 
million dollars since the last call of the 
Comptroller on September 28, 1938. Banks 
have been making every effort to develop 

und loans. However it is only whea 
bucmess and the indindual derelc 
fidence to the extent that they are willing 
to contract obligations that real borrow- 
ing begins. This increase suggests that 
people ere planning the future and look- 
img ahead unth some degree of confidence. 


cone 








Third—Surplus end undivided profits Kave 

increased nearly two hundred thousond 
dollars during the year. This means a 
larger, stronger, sajer bank because that 
surplus edded to the capital is the de- 
positors’ protection apart from good maen- 
agement. In itself, this increase tells @ 
story of good management during @ year 
which showed great business fluctuations 








These are important and reassuring 
facts. They tell not only a story 
of real progress by the bank but 
also stimulate us to feel that we 
may look forward to a year of 
better, sounder and more pros- 
perous conditions. 


The MAN-ON-THE -STREET 





over @ year ago. 


s record stands a8 the answer to what might be another question 


n every possible instance. Any 


‘an borrow here 


tional Bank of Atlanta, Georgia. 

He said: “In one case at least, 
after publishing our statement with 
the supplementary comments by 
the ‘Man On The Street,’ some of 
the investment bankers here in 
Atlanta told me that our stock 
gained three points following the 
date of publication. They attrib- 
uted it to the comments by the 
‘Man On The Street’.” 

He created a fictitious character 
some years ago, called the “Man 
On The Street,” and used him as 
a basis for explaining everything 
about a _ bank’s activities which 
should be known by the general 
public. 

He used this same theme in pub- 
lishing the statement referred to, 
and boosted the value of his bank’s 
stock three points in one day. 

Where could we find any more 
positive proof that it pays to say 
something in bank advertising 
which can be understood and which 
will seem important to those who 
read it. 

It seems strange that the man 
who wrote the first letter had not 
seen the advertising which Lew 
Gordon referred to, for his bank is 
in the same city. If he did see it, 
he apparently didn’t understand 
the psychology of the local people, 
all of whom would really like to 
know how to understand a bank’s 
statement. 

The comments which the “Man 
On The Street” made regarding the 
annual statement of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, are 
as follows: 

“The general activity of money 
and the manner in which it is 
being handled is always significant 
in showing the general trend of 
conditions, For that reason I was 
interested in analyzing this state- 
ment as compared with statments 
of the bank a year ago and during 
various periods of 1938. 

“First—Deposits increased more 
than eight million dollars during 
1938. This is important as indica- 
tive of the fact that money is com- 
ing into or being created in 
Georgia. 

“Second—Loans increased more 
than three million dollars since the 
last call of the Comptroller on Sep- 
tember 28, 1938. Banks have been 
making every effort to develop 
sound loans. However it is only 
when business and the individual 
develop confidence to the extent 
that they are willing to contract 
obligations that real borrowing be- 
gins. This increase suggests that 
people are planning the future and 
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looking ahead with some degree of 
confidence. 

“Third—Surplus and undivided 
profits have increased nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars during the 
year. This means a larger, stronger, 
safer bank because that surplus 
added to the capital is the deposi- 
tors’ protection, apart from good 
management, In itself, this increase 
tells a story of good management 
during a year which showed great 
business fluctuations 

“These are important and reas- 
suring facts. They tell not only a 
story of real progress by the bank 
but also stimulate us to feel that 
we may look forward to a year of 
better, sounder and more pros- 
perous conditions.” 

Probably John deLaittre, treas- 
urer of the Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank in Minneapolis, has 
gone farther than most others in 
using photographic illustrations to 
make the statement of his bank 
understandable and interesting. 

As a matter of fact, he uses a 
standard layout for all of his ad- 
vertising, which is designed to 
appeal to the common people. This 
layout includes three photographs 
made especially to illustrate the 
messages he wishes to convey. 

In summing up his annual state- 
ment in 1941, he headed the ad- 
vertisement: “Let’s Count Your 
Chickens.” Just under this heading, 
were two baby chicks and under 
that picture the following: 

“ASSETS. Yesterday afternoon 
at 3 o’clock we closed our books for 
the year. How are we fixed for ’41? 
Today about 34% of our assets are 
in cash and United States bonds; 
nearly 40% are in marketable 
state, municipal, public utility and 
railroad bonds; over 25% in well 
diversified real estate first mort- 
gages (including many FHA mort- 
gages). Add them all up, and you 
get . . . $73,433,000.” 

Just below this was the photo- 
graph of a baby putting money into 


Here’s our view 


many | HA mortgages). Add t 


Minn., uses in the newspaper presentation of its 
“| The second point is the copy, couched in the 


“Deposits” and “Surplus” consist of—and why. 


~- 


as well as “eye-stoppers 


rovoking 


nts Savings Bank, of Minneapolis, 
“Assets”, 


DEPOSITS. More families keep their savings in thi 


savings bank in the west. This money is drawin 


ht-p 


* 


unicipal, public utility and railroad bonds, 31°. in first mortgages 505.08 


m all up, and you get... $74,109,205.0 


1 our books for the year. 
our assets are in United 
our country; over 6% are in cash; nearly 32% 


are in 


Bank than in any other 
est at the current rate of 
2% a year, and each account up to $5,000 is insured for h by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. When you add up the deposits of all these families you get a 


8 


grand total that looks like this... 1-6. eee eee eeee $68,641,331.85 


a pig bank, and under this picture 
was this explanation: 

“DEPOSITS. Not in our 66 years 
have Minneapolis families had so 
much of their savings in this Bank 
as they have in it right now. This 
money is drawing interest at the 
current rate of 2% a year, and each 
account up to $5,000, is insured for 
cash by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. People must like 
that, because when you add up the 
deposits you get a record figure: 
$68,171,000.” 

The third picture was a photo- 
graph of a nurse with twins in her 


(Continued on page 561) 
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SURPLUS. That's the arhount you get when you subtract deposits from assets. 
Because the Farmers & Mechanics is a mutual savings bank—the only one in Min- 
nesota—there are no stockholders. The surplus belongs to the depositors, and is 
held for the protection of. their savings. Today, for every $100 of deposits in this 


bank, there is $108 of assets, making a total surplus of .... $5,467,873.17 


All deposits made between now and noon January 10th draw interest from today 
at the current rate of 2% a year, compounded quarterly. Start the New Year right. 
Open a savings account tomorrow. 


is 
War maus & a 


Savings Bank 
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is the use of appropriate photographs that are thoug 
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simplest down-to-earth language, so that no one could fail to know exactly what 


There are two noteworthy 
statement: First, of course, 





Savings Stimulated By The War 


Deposits are at all-time highs and it is significant that increased 
wages have brought increased savings. Still banks need to con- 
tinue the promotion of thrift—for the development of new 
banking customers and for the improvement of our civilization. 


AVING takes on new signifi- 

cance in the present national 

emergency—a significance such 
as it never had before. The prac- 
tice of thrift always has been a fun- 
damental principle of progress, a 
mark of difference between the 
foresighted, who save first and pay 
their way, as opposed to the too 
optimistic, who buy first and live 
in permanent debt. Vital as this 
factor of personal economy has been 
throughout American life, that 


Hundreds of 
thousands of 
lower - bracket ° 
workers are de- 
veloping con- 
sistent - saving 
habits today, for 
the first time in 
their lives— 
thanks to a war 
economy. 


By LEVI P. SMITH 


President, National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 


540 


same economy today constitutes a 
principal source of funds for vic- 
tory. 

Every citizen is anxious to help 
hasten this war toward a successful 
end, and at the earliest possible 
moment. The best way for millions 
of the people can be pointed out 
simply and concisely—save. The 
Government needs money now, to 
protect all of us and assure oppor- 
tunity for “. . . life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,” a right pro- 


claimed by our Declaration of In- 
dependence, the cornerstone of 
America, a way back in 1776. Those 
words hold new meaning now, 
words which we perhaps have not 
kept glowing before us, as we might 
have done in these latter years. I 
believe one conclusion is beyond 
challenge—the desire and duty of 
every American to lend whatever 
he can lend to his Government in 
order that our armed forces may 
be equipped and maintained wher- 
ever there is need for them—a 
world front. 

We see the indication of this 
spirit actively in evidence. Industry 
and its workers daily contribute a 
rising flow of billions to the war 
effort. We are engaged in saving 
upon a scale unknown before—for 
ourselves and our families and the 
nation. The raising of war funds 
from pay envelopes largely is a 
matter of organization. The Govern- 
ment’s 10% voluntary plan offers a 
model for every one to follow. In 
special cases 10% may take too 
great a toll from the pay envelope. 
For the majority of us, however, 
this should be a practicable way to 
help preserve our present benefits 
and to provide for the future. 

Even a straight 10% diversion of 
national income will not meet the 
war bill. No one may exactly pre- 
dict 1942 earnings of the American 
people, but it will perhaps reach as 
much as 110 to 115 billions of dol- 
lars. Of this monumental sum, about 
two-thirds will take the form of 
wages. It is the first duty of every 
citizen to devote a part of his share 
of these wages to the welfare of his 
country. The rest of the war bill 
must be paid by taxation, or be 
“capitalized” in one form or an- 
other, by the distribution of Gov- 
ernment securities to industry and 
to institutions serving as agents for 
savers of every kind—large and 
small. 

Thus we may see that saving is 
the most vital force at work in the 
country, and one of the least under- 
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Businessmen, as well as wage earners, have discovered 
that being a “Ten Percenter’ serves a triple purpose: It 
helps finance our war for existence; it is working to keep 
our civilian economy from running wild; and it is building 
an economic backlog for the individual against the pos- 
sible business stresses of the post-war period. 


stood. In particular, it has impor- 
tance for the individual worker, 
because consistent economy remains 
the one sure road to personal inde- 
pendence for the average man or 
woman, and today saving is indis- 
pensable for national welfare as 
well. 

Mutual savings banks have ap- 
proximately ten and a half billions 
of dollars upon deposit, the property 
of more than 15 and a half millions 
of depositors, owning about one- 
seventh of our American bank de- 
posits. Savings in all other kinds of 
banks amount to 15 billion more, 
or 25 billions of dollars, mostly 
saved in small sums. When we con- 
sider that total bank deposits of the 
nation gravitate around 70 to 85 
billions of dollars, it can be seen 
that more than one-third of this 
great sum belongs to average citi- 
zens—small capitalists by dint of 
iheir own efforts. 

To show how broadly banking 
deposits are distributed, the aver- 
age account in mutual savings 
banks amounts to $660.58, the first 
line and frequently the only line of 
defense for millions of owners. 
Funds deposited in mutual savings 
banks make up the largest accumu- 
lation of small capital ever brought 
together by one class of banking 
institution. Experience shows that 
the average account involves the 
welfare of at least two persons, 
sometimes of whole families. But, 
accepting the average of two, up- 
ward of 30 millions of citizens have 
a cash capital in mutual savings 
banks. That, roughly, is a fourth of 
the nation. 

These facts put together seem to 
prove that there never was a time 
when saving meant more to the in- 
individual and the nation. In the 
present crisis, emergency funds 
must be obtained to a measurable 
degree from the earnings of the 
people, directly by the absorption 
of War Savings Bonds, and supple- 
mented by the distribution of other 
Government securities to banks of 
every kind, insurance companies, 
and various trustees of the money 
of the people. It is a fundamental 
cause for confidence that the means 
to save and the volume of saving 
are at all-time high points. There can 
be no question about the public will 
to save, as proved by the millions 
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of payroll deduction pledges now 
taking effect, plus the steady flow 
of savings money into the usual 
channels. Let us never forget that 
we still have the day to day needs 
for which a savings account sup- 
plies the money so handily. 

Every one recognizes that unlim- 
ited purchase of commodities from 
increased earnings would cripple 
the war effort. Wisely, the Govern- 
ment has clamped on the brakes, 
and, with equal wisdom, the public 
has accepted the brakes. Here, then 
is another great source of savings 
money, needed for war today, but 
available to the individual for the 
needs and opportunities of tomor- 
row. Reduction of buying has the 
further important effect of keeping 
prices within reason—a curb upon 
inflation and the kind of ruin it left 
behind after the First World War. 
This is the time to pay off mort- 
gages, to invest in War Savings 


Bonds, to sustain savings accounts 
and life insurance and otherwise 
put away the present penny for the 
future dollar. 

It is impressive to learn what our 
friends over the water have done 
in this matter of saving for them- 
selves and their country. “Trustee 
savings banks” in Britain are much 
the same kind of institutions as our 
mutual savings banks. These Brit- 
ish banks, in the last year, in- 
creased deposits by a . uarter of a 
billion dollars—truly a huge sum 
for the country and the times and 
surely a lesson for us. 


A Second Responsibility 


The purchasing officer of a 
medium sized _ institution must 
necessarily be active in devising 
new and better systems of opera- 
tion. 
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Bank Personnel Work 


Under Wartime Conditions 


1. How To Find New Employees 


This, the first of a series of experience articles, is of practical 
value to any bank, no matter what size. The whole series is based 
on several years of successful work by the author in building 
and maintaining the personnel of this large Philadelphia bank. 


UR personnel problem, in 

most respects, is typical of the 

larger banks, since we have 
approximately 1,200 employees. 
However, most of the methods 
which we have successfully used 
are applicable, also, to the smaller 
bank. 

A person spending full time in 
the hiring of new employees should 
be able to acquire much greater 
skill at it than is possible for a 
person who hires only occasionally 


By EDWARD N. HAY 


Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


for his own department. This 
specialization is probably justified 
in small banks, even though there 
is not enough of it to keep one 
person busy, so that he must divide 
this responsibility with other 
duties. 


The Kinds Of Persons 
We Look For 


Before our Personnel Depart- 
ment was established in 1934, most 
of our new employees, except 
pages, were people who had 
already had some clerical experi- 
ence. Every department was in the 
habit of avoiding the employment 
of inexperienced people because 
they felt that they saved them- 
selves the labor of training green 
people. With the use of tests in 
employment, this has been found to 
be less satisfactory than hiring 
suitable youngsters and training 
them, and now, by far the largest 
percentage of our new employees 
come to us with no experience at 
all, 

Briefly, however, it may be said 
that since brighter people learn 
faster than dull ones we employ as 
many as we can of the former. 
Furthermore, some people are 
suited for clerical work and others 
are not and, by test, we can usually 
tell the difference. 

All banks are accustomed to 
using a good many women, especi- 
ally in routine work. This has been 
true of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, but in the past year-and-a- 
half increasing numbers of women 
have been used in positions of 
greater responsibility. Tests con- 
tribute materially to the proper 
selection of people for the more 
responsible positions. 

We have borrowed from _ the 
Continental Illinois Bank of Chi- 


Some banks are discovering that the use of 
“page GIRLS” is not merely a personnel 
stop-gap. Being better adapted to the job 
than most boys, these girls probably will 
be continued after the war. 
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cago its method of using college 
boys for part-time work on twi- 
light transit and other evening 
shift work. We work these boys four 
hours a day, six days a week, and 
pay them 24/40ths of the regular 
pay for the kind of work they do. 
We have been able, with the help 
of tests, to make very satisfactory 
selections and we are well pleased 
with the results. In the summer 
time, these boys are glad to have 
full-time jobs at the full pay. This 
not only helps them with their 
college expenses, but it tides us 
over the summer vacation months 
without the necessity of employing 
experienced transit clerks who 
may be impossible to find, or hav- 
ing to break in green ones, which 
is likewise difficult. 

Whereas formerly we retained 
married women but did not employ 
them, we are now’ employing 
women who are married. Of course 
it is always desirable to inquire 
into the home situation to make 
sure that they will be able to do 
the job satisfactorily along with the 
home responsibility. 

In recent years, we have found a 
number of places where young men 
could be used to advantage on jobs 
involving typing or shorthand or 
both. For example, in our Tax De- 
partment we had some young men 
typists who were in training for 
income-tax work. This was a very 
promising and_ satisfactory ar- 
rangement until the boys were 


taken into the Army. 
In peacetime, we will again re- 
sume this method. It is a desirable 
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In the author's institution, officers and other employees now constitute one of the most impor- 
tant sources of new personnel—19% of all new employees being obtained in this manner. 


one because of the length of time 
it takes to train anyone to do 
income-tax work. It does not pay 
to train women for this work be- 
cause they usually do not remain 
long enough to become skillful. 

It has been our custom, in past 
years, to use only boys as pages. 
As long ago as 1940, we saw the 





Eight Points In The 
Finding Of 
New Employees 


1. Some person in each bank 
should specialize in personnel 
work. 


2. It is often better to employ 
high school students who have 
had no special bank training— 
the bank teaching what is 
needed. 


3. Increasing numbers. of 
women are used in positions of 
responsibility. 

4. College students are used 
for part-time work. 

5. Married women are now 
employed. 

6. Girls are 
pages. 

7. Friends of officers and em- 


ployees usually are the best 
applicants. 


employed as 


8. Advertising for employees 
has been necessary in recent 
months. 











likelihood of boys being more dif- 
ficult to secure so that we began 
the policy of employing girl pages. 
They are better than boys for a 
number of reasons. In the first 
place, they are more satisfied to 
remain pages for a_ reasonable 
period, and second, they are able to 
prepare for a definite promotional 
position such as typist, stenogra- 
pher, machine operator, and so on. 
We can employ a good many girls 
without any special office training 
and they can secure what training 
they need while they work as 
page girls. This is not so true of 
the boys. Furthermore, using boy 
pages tends to give us a larger 
supply of young men than we need 
for our regular requirements. This 
makes promotion a little slower 
than we like. 

The question of whether a col- 
lege education is desirable for bank 
employees is not much of an issue 
with us. We require it only for a 
small number of jobs, especially 
those in credit or security analysis. 
Of course, for these and certain 
other jobs it is quite desirable to 
have the college training. However, 
for all routine jobs and for a great 
many of the operating supervisory 
jobs there is no advantage in hav- 
ing a college education. In many 
of those cases an employee becomes 
disgruntled at slow advancement, 
whereas persons of less education 
do not expect to move quite so fast 
and yet may make equally good 
clerks. 

The use of tests helps us pick 
(Continued on page 564) 
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We Don’t Let People Forget 
The Union State Bank 


The officers of this bank in a town of 4,500 realize that they must 
keep everyone in the community reminded of the bank and its serv- 
ices if they are to compete successfully with other lending agencies. 


thought that the way to run a 

bank was to sit dignifiedly at 
our desks and wait for people to 
approach us. That was before the 
days of multiple, non-bank com- 
petition. 

I am not prepared to say whether 
it was that attitude which brought 
about this type of competition or 
not, but at any rate, we find our- 
selves today in a community where 
people can borrow at institutions 
other than the bank and procure 
certain other services, normally be- 
longing to the banking system. 

It behooves us therefore to not 
only make our services known, but 
also to prevent people from forget- 
ting about us. In short, we have a 
job of telling the men, women, and 
children of our community the place 
we fill in the general scheme of 
things, and the manifold services 
we are prepared to render them. 
Our job is a daily one. Our services 
are needed not once a year, but 
every day. 

The difficulty is—that we charge 


ion was a time when we 


By W. S. ROSS 


Vice President, The Union State Bank, 
Clay Center, Kansas 


money for our service and, of course, 
for loans. The only pay, as far as 
the depositor is concerned, is the 
utility we afford in providing a safe 
place for his funds that are left here 
temporarily awaiting use, or invest- 
ment, and provide a unit in our ex- 
change system that his checks and 
drafts, etc., may have prompt, accu- 
rate collection and accounting. If 
there is sufficient use made of the 
bank’s collection and safekeeping 
service of funds, then there is a 
reserve fund built up that makes 
possible the making of loans or the 
providing of a “Market for Credit.” 
Providing an attractive market for 
credit has been made a little diffi- 
cult by the entrance into the field, 
of governmental lending agencies. 

With all this in mind, we feel 
that it is up to us to make our insti- 
tution felt continuously and in 


Here are some of the many ways in which this bank maintains contact with its 
“public”. Educational folders, envelope stuffers, blotters, Christmas “currency 
folders’’, advertising pencils—every possible medium is made use of. 


every part of our territory. 

We value the friendship of chil- 
dren and the women, as well as 
the men, and we make it our busi- 
ness to appeal to all of them, to the 
best of our ability and to keep our 
bank’s name in their minds by every 
legitimate and worthwhile means. 

We like to explain to those espe- 
cially interested in bank charges 
for service, that approximately 
two-thirds of the reason for a 
bank’s existence is for service only. 
That service is the only thing we 
own 100 percent to sell. 

We like to explain too, our def- 
inition for a commercial bank. It is 
our idea that a commercial bank 
is, “an operating unit in the phe- 
nomena of exchange,” and that its 
function is three fold: 

1. Completes the operating chain 
in the collection of checks, 
drafts, and bills of exchange. 

. Provides a safe place for funds 
temporarily awaiting use or 
investment. 

3. Provides a “market for credit.” 

With relation to credit: For in- 
stance, if a farmer in need of funds, 
but on account of an unsuitable 
market does not desire to sell his 
products, he may, if he has “grown” 
credit throughout his life time, 
come to our bank and “sell” credit. 
We provide a market for his credit 
much as the miller for his grain— 
the livestock buyer for his cattle, 
etc. We like to explain too, espe- 
cially to students, that CREDIT is 
an intangible asset that can be ex- 
changed for a tangible good, and 
that one grows credit from child- 
hood through life. Credit is precious 
and can be thrown away instantly 
by one false or careless act. 

Our officers take an active part 
in the various organizations of the 
community. We are all boosters for 
Clay Center and Clay County. We 
co-operate actively with the com- 
munity organizations and _ institu- 
tions. Clay Center is widely known 
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How The Men Are 
Reminded 


1. Blotters are supplied to 
stores and offices, with the sim- 
ple message, “You will find it 
pleasant and convenient to bank 
at the Union State Bank.” 


2. Money pouches labeled 
with the bank's name are dis- 
tributed judiciously. 


3. Christmas wallets are sup- 
plied to those who wish to give 
money as gifts. 


How The Women Are 
Reminded 


1. Boxes of bridge pencils are 





delivered to those who are plan- 
ning’ parties. 

2. Neat blotters for home use 
are supplied. 


3. An educational folder en- 
titled “Know Your Money” is 
distributed. 


How The Children Are 
Educatéd 


l. Officers of the bank visit 
the schools and make short 
talks. 


2. Prizes are offered for the 
best essays on locally important 
subjects. 


3. Pencils are distributed at 
the beginning of the school term. 





for its friendly business and profes- 
sional relations not only within the 
city, but throughout the agricul- 
tural section. This relationship is a 
major project for our bank. The 
business man, the housewife, the 
student, the farmer, or professional 
man all have easy access to our of- 
ficers, who are keenly interested in 
their individual plans and progress. 

Incidentally, we make use of 
various specialty items to suggest 
our presence in the community and 
readiness to serve. A ready supply 
of blotters which we think are neat 
and attractive bear the simple 
statement, “The Union State Bank, 
Clay Center, Kansas. You will find 
it pleasant and convenient to bank 
here.” 

Leather money pouches labeled 
with the bank’s name in a way 
which we think will be most effec- 
tive are distributed. These are not 
placed on the counter for “help 
yourself service” but are kept con- 
venient so that we may present 
them to those we believe apprecia- 
tive. 

At Christmas time, we offer new 
money to those who wish to give 
paper money as gifts, and we sup- 
ply attractive Christmas greeting 
envelopes designed to fit the cur- 
rency, and in case of children, we 
offer a bright red Christmas wallet. 
These envelopes and wallets are not 
very expensive, but are neat and 
quite durable. Our patrons, both 
men and women, have appreciated 
this service immensely, and the 
number provided each year has in- 
creased materially. 

For the ladies, we have a very 
efficient reminder. Whenever we 
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learn of a bridge party which is to 
be held, or know that one of our 
lady friends or customers custom- 
arily enjoy bridge, we present the 
friend, or hostess, or patron with 
one or more packages of four pen- 
cils each for use on the bridge tables 
or as they may desire. They are 
small, neat, and good and, of course, 
last for some considerable time. 

A folder entitled, “Know Your 
Money,” has been used with con- 
siderable interest and a measure of 
success. The women particularly 
appreciate this although the men 





and many students make use of it 
too. In this folder, we use the gov- 
ernment’s own description of the 
various types of paper money with 
instructions as to how to detect 
counterfeits. 


Upon invitation, the officers and 
occasionally the employees’ of our 
bank visit the schools and make 
short talks not only on banking, but 
such topics as may be of particular 
interest to students and that can be 
appropriately handled by bank 
people. 

Upon occasion, we have offered 
prizes for the best essay on locally 
important subjects. One especially 
interesting subject being “Wild Life 
Conservation” by a member of the 
high school Future Farmer Organ- 
ization. This winning essay was 
published in a neat folder and dis- 
tributed throughout the commu- 
nity. 

Many rural schools and fre- 
quently classes from the city schools 
visit us. We endeavor to make their 
visits interesting and _ instructive. 
Usually we present each student 
with a small attractive pencil or 
other suitable souvenir of the inex- 
pensive but useful type that is re- 
membered and used. , 

We want our people to remember 
that they will find it “pleasant and 
convenient” to bank with the Union 
State Bank and that the Union 
State offers every proper commer- 
cial banking service. 





Names For No-Minimum-Balance 
Checking Account 


The Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation in a Special Bulletin, has 
given the following list of names 
which apply to checking accounts 
on which a special fee is collected 
for each check drawn by the de- 
positor. 


Personal Money Order Checking 
Account 

Checkmaster 

Pay-by-Chex 

Auto Chek 

Retco (Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany) 

Lo-Cost 

Check-A-Count Plan 

Check Audit Service 

Conveniencer 

Check Chief 

Five Cent Checking 

Modern 

Special 

Pay-As-You-Go 

Check-O-Matic 


Econ-O-Check 

No-Min.-Bal. 

Personal 

By-A-Check Book 

Dollar Deposit 

Bank Cheque Account 

Pay-By-Check 

X-Checker 

Metered Check System 

ThriftiCheck (copyrighted) 

Economy Check Plan 

Popular Checking Account 

Budget Checking Account 

Convenience Checking Account 

Chex (State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Co., Richmond, Va) 

Checkway (Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.) 

Autochek (Warren Bank & Trust 
Co., Warren, Pennsylvania.) 

Auto-Check 

P.A.Y.C. (Pay-As-You-Check) 

P.A.Y.U. (Pay-As-You-Use) 


There’s a way to avoid every 
peak load. Some must be eliminated 
by more heroic methods than others, 
but there’s always a way. 
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AZ Hints For Wartime Bank Economy 


With rising costs and increased personnel problems, all 


operating officers are eager to consider every possible 


1. Eliminate “charity” and ques- 
tionable types of advertising; stick 
to legitimate mediums only. 

2. Limit or prohibit personal 
telephone use in the bank. 

3. Take advantage of any and 
all discounts obtainable. 

4. Stretch all supplies to the 
limit by elimination of waste in 
measuring and abolition of mis- 
takes in their use. 

5. Don’t lubricate motors and 
business machines by guesswork, 
institute a system of record cards 
for each machine so that lubricants 
will not be wasted and yet life of 
all equipment will be lengthened. 

6. Rebuild or repair old or dis- 
carded equipment. 

7. Check bank lighting often to 
make sure the proper light is en- 
abling workers to keep from mak- 
ing costly mistakes and errors. 

8. Check storage facilities care- 
fully in order to make sure no 
conditions are existent which may 
cause supplies to spoil or become 
wasted. 

9. Budget the working time of 
employees so that none are idle and 
no portion of the payroll is thus 
being wasted. 

10. Have useless paper stock cut 
up into memo pads by the printer. 
11. Salvage all cartons, wrap- 
ping paper, etc. so that these may 
be used in the bank. 

12. Help suppliers and manufac- 
turers operate more economically 
by grouping orders for supplies— 
incidentally saving on the cost. 

13. Have all equipment checked 
once each month to head off pos- 
sible breakage of parts, thus keep- 
ing repair costs down and eliminat- 
ing time lost through idleness of 
equipment. 

14. Offer cash prizes to em- 
ployees (or an equal amount in 
war stamps) for usable ideas that 
will help keep expenses down and 
reduce waste operations anywhere 
in the bank. 

15. Use a bicycle for running 
errands, trips for small supply 
items, and so on, and save tires and 
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economy. Here is a list which may be checked with profit. 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


cars that much more. A special 
bicycle trailer will greatly facil- 
itate many such operations for the 
average bank. 

16. If possible to do so, regroup 
equipment in the bank to eliminate 
one or more artificial light outlets 
and secure the resultant saving on 
electricity and lighting fixture re- 
placements. 

17. Save on pencils; when they 
wear down to three or four inches, 
sharpen them again and use them 
once more. The resultant saving 
will be surprising. 

18. Secure employee co-operation 
in reducing utility expenses. Set up 
averages for light, gas, and water 
bills. Any amount saved under 
averages each month, share with 
employees in the form of war 
stamps. 

19. “Paint saves surfaces” 

With that slogan in mind regularly 
check bank equipment, fixtures, 
and furniture, as well as the build- 
ing itself. 

20. Instead of using large enve- 
lopes for business correspondence 
change over to the small 6%4 size. 

21. “Don’t experiment with un- 
tried supplies; stick to the estab- 
lished and proven brands”... . let 
the other fellow do the expensive 
experimenting. “If it isn’t adver- 
tised in the trade journals don’t 
give it a thought,” is one banker’s 
method of testing such supplies 
offered him. 

22. When customers ask for 
extra costly services see that the 
charges involved are passed on to 
them; under wartime operation 
most of them will understand why 
this is necessary. 

23. Study closely all government 
information relative to care and 
conservation of equipment and pass 
this information along to all em- 
ployees. 


24. Set up a system for careful 


control of petty cash and postage 
expenditures. 

25. Use an inexpensive small 
hand punch instead of paper clips 
and rubber bands. 

26. Bundle and sell all waste- 
paper and packing cartons that 
cannot be used in bank operations. 
The amount received will cover 
most petty cash expenditures for 
the average bank. 

27. Do not use elaborate forms 
and time-consuming routine for 
minor record keeping in the bank. 
28. Ration maintenance supplies 
to the individual employees re- 
sponsible for their use. 

29. Inspect the bank building 
closely at least once a month; it is 
cheaper to replace two or three 
loose bricks than to rebuild an 
entire wall. 

30. At your next Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, suggest a 
monthly round table be held on 
ideas being used in wartime econo- 
my operations. Some other busi- 
ness man’s money saving idea may 
be easily adapted to one’s bank 
operation, and may be an idea that 
might never have occured to any 
one in the banking business. 

31. Use lighter weight paper for 
printed forms, letterheads, and so 
on; average in use in banking is 
20 lb., whereas 16 lb. can be em- 
ployed in most paper form and 
letterhead usage. 

32. Typewriter and adding ma- 
chine ribbons can be used longer 
by turning them at the right time; 
do so as soon as the original black 
impression begins to fade. Make 
sure the brand now being used 
gives the maximum performance. 
33. Type the carbons of answers 
to letters on the back of the letter 
answered. 

34. Use both sides of the paper 
for figuring. 

35. When possible to do so, type 
letters on both sides of the paper. 
36. Cut down on the size of 
letterheads and business forms 
wherever it is possible to do so; 
short size letterheads, 814 x 514, 
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are practical for most use and 
represent a saving of half over the 
regular 81% x 11 size letterheads. 
The same procedure can be applied 
to other forms in use throughout 
the bank. 

37. Watch telephone usage; many 
times toll calls can be eliminated 
by written message, in instances 
where speed is not of great impor- 
tance. 

38. Assign definite responsibility 
for better care of bank equipment 
to the specific employee using that 
equipment. One bank is setting up 
a bonus award for trouble-free 
operation over six-month periods. 

39. All projects, ideas, or. busi- 
ness plans of a generally unproduc- 
tive nature should be sidetracked 
for the duration. 
40. Make it 


a bank rule to, 


. “Think before you throw it away” 


. SO many more materials have 
salvage value during wartime than 
during peacetime, salvage value 
both in the bank itself and for sale 
to outside firms. 

41. Most bankers advise that one 
of the chief points in any economy 
plan must be rigid adherence by 
employees to bank hours, and the 
adjustment of these work periods 
to fit wartime operation. 

42. Be sure to have covered with 
grease any machinery or equip- 
ment stored away “for the dura- 
tion” and set it in a place where 
plenty of air but little sunlight 
can reach it ... such equipment 
is better left in the open where it 
can be watched over more care- 
fully than to be packed away in 
cases. 

43. Co-operate with other banks 
whenever and wherever possible 
... Wartime is no time for anything 
but co-operation. 

44, Get rid of the dark corners 


Christmas Club Funds 
Distributed 


Four hundred and ten million 
dollars was distributed to more 
than 8,000,000 Christmas Club 
members by approximately 5,000 
banking and savings institutions 
and other organizations this year, 
according to an estimate by Her- 
bert F. Rawll, founder and presi- 
dent of Christmas Club, A Corpor- 
ation. The total distribution for 
1942 is about 2% in excess of 1941. 
The average distribution per mem- 
ber amounts to $49—slightly more 
than in 1941. 


Based upon reports from indi- 
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THE PENNIES 


Employees may not get 
excited over economies for mere 






efficiency’s sake, but they will understand and co- 
operate with any economy that is geared to the nation’s war effort. 


in the bank .. . there is where 
mistakes are made and accidents 
happen and where the’ cost of 
doing business always climbs. War 
doesn’t change the peacetime rule 
that it’s cheaper to use more elec- 
tricity than to take losses from 
errors or accidents. 

45. Watch out for the “patriotic” 
advertising schemes and promotion 
stunts that have already sprung up 
in many sections of the country. 
Wasting money is showing a poor 








vidual Christmas Club members 
received in January of this year as 
to the use of funds last December, 
and applying these reports to the 
entire distribution for 1942, the 
estimated fund of $410,000,000 will 
be used by the recipients approx- 
imately as follows: 


Christmas Purchases 30% $123,000,000 
Permanent Savings 22% 90,200,000 
Taxes 13% 53,300,000 
War Bonds 12% 49,200,000 
Insurance Premiums 11% 45,100,000 
Year End Bills 8% 32,800,000 
Education and Charity 3% 12,300,000 
Unclassified 1% 4,100,000 

100% $410,000,000 


New record figures for mutual 





degree of patriotism. 

46. Several executives have sur- 
veyed their banking institution 
setup from one end to the other 
and asked themselves the question, 
“Is this absolutely necessary?” at 
every point. 

47. Read and study every line of 
your trade journals each month; 
clip items showing wartime econo- 
my pointers and post them on a 
bulletin board for every employee 
to read. 





savings bank Christmas Clubs have 
just been announced by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. The total of such funds 
in the 17 states where mutual sav- 
ings banks operate amounted to 
$76,720,302, distributed among l,- 
528,555 accounts, an average of 
$50.19 per account. Roughly, this 
total was about three-quarters of 
a million dollars above the figure 
for last year. In view of war condi- 
tions, savings bank officials thought 
that this very substantial accumu- 
lation of Christmas funds was con- 
vincing evidence of the public will 
to save. 
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Single Posting And Filmed Records 
Simplify Operating Technique 


In addition to saving time for employees, the films serve a public 


relations purpose. Customers are made aware of the service, and are 
made to feel that it is to their benefit to deal with a bank which 
photographs all checks, as well as statements and other forms. 


E HAVE been using a single 
W posting system long enough 

to “discover any bugs that 
might be in it.” There are none. 

We like it, our customers like it, 
it saves time and expense, and our 
employees do a better job than when 
we used double posting. 

Briefly, our routine is as follows: 

1. Checks received in the morn- 
ing are examined for dates, filing, 
and endorsement. Stop-payments, 
if any, are checked. 

2. Mail checks are paid along 
with counter receipts. 

3. A journal listing is run as an 
individual control for each book. 
Debits are listed on one side of a 
journal page, credits on the other 
side. Counts of debits and credits 
are taken. We then have predeter- 
mined totals, against which to prove 
all posting. 

4. The previous day’s debits are 
filed. 

5. All debits and credits received 
from clearings, mail, and other 
sources, are photographed by run- 
ning them through the Recordak. 
This is done by someone other than 
the bookkeeper, and the _ photo- 
graphs are in order so that in case 
it is necessary to look up a check 
after the account has been posted, 
the checks will be found in the 
same order as the posting. 

6. The afternoon debits and 
credits are sorted, examined, and 
paid, and stop payments checked. 

7. The afternoon debits and 
credits are listed on the journal. 

8. The afternoon debits and 
credits are photographed. 

9. At the time of running the 
journal, the accounts were offset in 
the books, and now, after the bank 
is closed and all items have been 
listed on the journal, the offset 
sheets are put back in order so that 
it will be necessary for the book- 
keeper to find the right account. 
This, we believe, is a safeguard 
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By J. FORD WHITE 


Cashier, First National Bank of Salida, 
Salida, Colorado 


against posting to the wrong ac- 
count. 

10. The posting is done by the 
regular bookkeeper on the state- 
ment sheet, and total balances are 
compared with journal balances. 

At the end of the month, the 
statement sheets are run through 
the Recordak to make two films for 
our own files. After we receive the 
first film from the developers, we 
run it through the projector to make 
sure that we did a good job of plac- 
ing the statements in the Recordak, 
and then the statements are mailed 
to the customer. 

We realize that there is always 
a possibility that some mistake may 
have been made by the operator. 
Although this has never happened, 
we believe that it is a wise precau- 
tion to hold the statements until the 
first film has been found to be a 
perfect copy. Then the second film 
is sent out to be processed. 

For several years, we _ photo- 
graphed only the customers’ checks. 
Now we are photographing the de- 
posit slips. We return both the 
checks and the deposit slips to the 
customer, and in order to enable 
the customer to understand the 


Seven Records Put 


On Films 


. Customers’ checks. 

. Transit items. 

. Deposit slips. 

. Customers’ statements. 
. Safe deposit entry slips. 
. Signature cards. 

. Notes. 


value of this, we printed a little 
folder with the word “Pictures” on 
the outside. This folder reads: 

“Hereafter, our bank will return 
all deposit slips, in addition to the 
cancelled checks and your state- 
ment. Thus, each depositor will be 
returned a complete and detailed 
account of every transaction he has 
in our commercial department. 

“Our own needs are fully satisfied 
by the photographic records we 
make of each transaction, the film 
being permanently filed for any 
need that may arise. 

“We are proud of having pio- 
neered the use of photographic 
recording and feel that this service 
is a greater convenience to you. 

“We hope that this additional 
service will enable you to reconcile 
your account with a lot less effort.” 

We believe it is good business to 
let our customers know what we 
are doing for their protection. So 
we continually keep before them 
the fact that the bank photographs 
their important records, and it is 
quite often that we make use of 
these photographs for their better- 
ment. There are no pictures which 
quite please a bank depositor as 
much as photographs of his own 
checks. 

In addition to publishing the lit- 
tle folder about pictures, we have 
printed on each statement this sen- 
tence: “Photographs of all the 
checks listed above are retained for 
our depositor’s convenience and 
protection.” 

On most of our printed matter, 
we have a sentence something like 
this, “We photograph all checks 
drawn on this bank—this is for 
your protection as well as our own.” 

Of course we photograph all 
transit items. Then, if any letter is 
lost in the mails, we can reconstruct 
the letter with no difficulty at all. 

In addition to this we photo- 
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graph safe deposit entry slips. It 
seems unnecessary to take the space 
to file these slips when they can be 
retained in so much less on film. 

Although we have had no serious 
court cases in connection with safe 
deposit boxes, we know of many 
cases which have cost the bank con- 
siderable expense, and in some 
cases, a heavy loss of money, sim- 
ply because the bank did not have 
proof that every entry into the box 
was made by an authorized person. 

By keeping these slips, the court 
recognizes that we are careful to 
retain our records, and we have 
taken these records into court on 
several occasions. The court accepts 
the print from the film as an 
authentic record of the original. 

In the same way, we photograph 
our signature cards, keeping old 
ones as well as those of current 
customers. Also, for several years, 
we have been photographing all of 
our notes. We have never lost a 
note, but we believe that photo- 
graphing them is just as important 
as carrying accident insurance. 

Many of us go through life with- 
out ever having an accident, but it 
costs very little to be protected 
against serious loss from accident. 
In the same way, it costs very little 
to be protected against loss from a 
misplaced, damaged, or burned note. 

The photographing of deposit 
slips is new to us. As a matter of 
fact we were stimulated to start 
this by reading an article in Bank- 
ers Monthly, in which R. C. Ayres 
of the Liberty State Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, told about his bank’s experi- 
ence in returning deposit slips. 

We had thought of this plan, but 
this story gave us the courage to 
start it. Now we wonder why we 
waited so long. 

The storage of old records is still 
quite a problem with us, although 
we have placed a lot of them on 
films. This bank is 52 years old, and 
records have been retained all of 
those years. We have two vaults for 
storage, and if it were not for our 
plan of photographing so many 
records, we would have to build 
another vault. 

We took over another bank in 
1931, and the permanent records of 
that institution take up a lot of 
room. We are soon going to photo- 
graph those and get rid of the 
records themselves. 

We have had no_ systematic 
schedule for destroying old records, 
but we recently secured a copy of 
the schedule used in Chicago, and 
devised by the Chicago Bank Audi- 
tors Conference. We are planning 
on making use of that, for we now 
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PICTURES 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Brosrerssctessrrsttirsstrescorastrssctrsscesatss 


ESSSSSSSEEISSSESESESSaS Sst Sass seeasetssees 


ON a tiny strip of movie film, 

The First National Bank of 
Salida takes pictures of every check 
which it pays for customers. 


You know, of course, that a 
canceled check sent to you by this 
bank is the best of all proofs that 
you have paid a bill. But sometimes 
you may misplace a check --- or it 
may be stolen. 


If a check is lost---and you need 
it to prove the payment of a bill, 
you don’t have to worry when you 


are a customer here. Simply notify 
us and we will give you a picture of 
*it --- a picture is taken from the 
movie film record which is perman- 
ently kept on file. 


Only a few banks, outside of 
the largest ones, have established 
this new protective service for cus- 
tomers. But this bank has used it 
for more than four and half years. 


We believe that best banking 
equipment is none too good for our 
customers --- and we make every 
effort to provide it. 


The First National Bank of Salida, Colo. 


Member of Federal Depos 


The First National of 
Salida hasn't neg- 
lected to TELL its 
customers what it is 
doing to give them 
greater protection. 


realize that there must be some 
system to the destruction of records. 

We have been single posting since 
1936, and we know that many of 
our friends are now using the same 
plan with satisfaction. 

We have a great many customers 
who are employees of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railway. In order 
to please them we had some special 
checks printed with the Rio Grande 
insignia in the upper left-hand 


ce Corporation 


corner, and with the words, “Denver 
and Rio Grande Employee” below 
the signature line. We also have a 
picture of one of the Rio Grande 
Mountain locomotives printed on 
the check. 

We believe in making our cus- 
tomers enjoy dealing with the First 
National Bank of Salida, and we 
continually try to think of some- 
thing which may please and sur- 
prise them. 
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Banking Holidays by States 


The light numbers are Sundays. 


January 


43 10, 17, 19, 24, 3 


A 3 10, 17, 24, 31 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 
iz" 3, 10, 1 17, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 

1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 

1. 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 
1, 3, 10, 
1, 3, 10, 


17, 24, 31 
17, 24, 31 
17, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
13 3 10, 17, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 


1.5,8 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 
1, 3,10, 17, 19, 24, 31 
1, 3,10, 1 17, 24, 31 
10, 17, 24, 
), 17, 24, 31 
), 17, 24, 3 
17, 24, 3 
17, 24, 3 
17, 24, 
17, 24, 3 
1.3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 3 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 3 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 


1.3 3, 10, 17, 19°, 24, 31 


1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
1,3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 
1, 3, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 

1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 

1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
1.5, 10, 17, 19, 24, 31 

1. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 

1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 

1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 

1, 3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


3, 10, 17, 19°, 24, 31 


January-June, 1943 


February 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


5*. 7, 14, 5 21, 22, 28 r 


y; 14, 21, 22, 28 


Ss 12, ‘14, 21, 22,28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7,12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22,28 
7, 14, 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22,28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 23 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7,12. 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 14, 


7, 42, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 
7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 14, 21, 22, 28 


7, 12, 14, 21, 22, 28 


21, 22, 28 7 


21, 22, 28 


The black numbers are other holidays. 
The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 


March 


- 14, 2l, 28 


April 


May 


June 





4 11, 13, 18, 25,26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


3.6, 13, 20, 27 





7, 14, al, 28 


84, 11, 18, 2 


2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6 13, 20, 27 





7, 14, 21, 28 
7,14, 21, 28 

, 21, 28 

4, 21, 28 
21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
Ez 7, 14, 21, 28 

7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21,28 


7, 14, 21,28 


—714,21,28 


7, 14, 2l, 28 
7, 14, ‘21, 28 


7, 14, a, 28 


EZ f, 14, al, 2B 
7, 14, 21, 28 


ra 14, 21, 25, 28 


7,14, 17" al, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7,14, 21,28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21,28 

7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21,28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 ~ 


a 14, 15, al, 28 


2, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


x, 6, 13, 20, 27 





4 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





es 11, 18, 23, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27, 





4, 11, 18, 23, 25, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


3 6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 25, 26 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


3 6, 13, 20, 2 





4 iI, 18, 25 


2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


= 13, 15, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 23,25 


* 11, 18, 23, 25 


~ 2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6,15, 20, 27 





6, 13, 20, ar 





“4, i, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, ‘1, 18, 25 


~ 2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 5 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


3,6, 13, 20,27 





4, 11, 18, 28, 25, 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


| 


3, 6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 19, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 1, 18, 23, 25 


4, ll, 18, 19, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





"2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


_ 6,15, 17", 20, 27 





4, il, 18, 2 
4, 11, 18, 23, 25 


~ 4,11, 18, 25,26 | 


4, 11, 18, 25 

~ 4, 11, 18, 25 

4, 11, 18, 22, 25 
4,11, 18, 25 
4,11, 18, 22, 25 
4,11, 18, 28, 25 
4,11, 18,25 

4,01, 18,25 
4, 11, 12, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 j 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





2,9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


29, 16, 23, 30,31 





‘* 9, 10, 16, 20, 23, 30 _ 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 4 


2 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


* 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 


"6, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 





6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6,13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 3 


6,13, 20,27 





4,11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27, 





4, 11, 18, A 


4 11, 18, 23, 2 


4, 11, 18, 5 


o 4M, 18, 23°, 25 


4, i, 18, 2 
4, 11, 18, 23, 25 
4, 11, 18, u, Em 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 1, 18, 2 


4, 11, 13, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2,9, 16, 28, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 14, 20, 7 





2,4, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 10° 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


2, 9, 16, 28, 3 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 


36, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
3, 6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


6, 13, 20, 27 


36,1 13, 20, 27 





2,9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, a, 7 





4,11, 18, 25. 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 


6, 13, 20, 27 





7, 14, 21, 28 





* 11, 18, 25 


2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 31 
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Fewer Holidays—Fewer Rush Hours 


HE Clearing House Association 

of Richmond, Virginia, recently 
passed a ruling that, for the dura- 
tion, the banks of Richmond would 
eliminate seven holidays that had 
formerly been observed. 

They will now close only on 
those holidays generally observed 
by other types of businesses and 
industries. 

Mr. Harry H. Augustine, presi- 
dent of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond and 
president of the Richmond Clear- 
inghouse Association said regarding 
the new rule: “This unanimous 
action of the banks of Richmond is 
an outgrowth of the banks’ desire 
and intention to participate in every 
possible way in the successful and 
speedy prosecution of the war. The 


Bank Holidays By States 


Total Days saved if 

Number per holidays are 

State year reduced to 6 
Alabama 13 
Arizona 13 
Arkansas 1 
California 21 
Colorado 10 
Connecticut 10 
Delaware 12 
District of Columbia 8 
Florida 14 
Georgia 1 
Idaho 12 
Illinois 12 
Indiana 12 
lowa 10 
Kansas 10 
Kentucky 12 
Lovisiana 16 
Maine 9 
Maryland 14 
Massachusetts 12 
Michigan ia 
Minnesota 1 
Mississippi 10 
Missouri 10 
Montana 12 
Nebraska 1 
Nevada 12 
New Hampshire 1 
New Jersey 22 
New Mexico 10 
New York 19 
North Carolina W 
North Dakota 11 
Ohio 11 
Oklahoma 10 
Oregon WW 
Pennsylvania 13 
Rhode Island 11 
South Carolina 12 
South Dakota 10 
Tennessee 16 
Texas 14 
Utah 11 
Vermont 11 
Virginia 13 
Washington WW 
West Virginia 12 
Wisconsin 11 
Wyoming iW 
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non-observance of these legal heli- 
days will aid materially in handling 
the tremendously increased activity 
in the banks today. The action will 
be of particular benefit to business 
of all kinds, many of which are en- 
gaged in vital war activities.” 

The holidays elimirfated for the 
duration are Robert E. Lee’s birth- 
day, January 19; George Washing- 
ton’s birthday, February 22; 
Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, April 
13; Jefferson Davis’s birthday, June 
3; Columbus Day, October 12; the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November, Election Day; and 
Armistice Day, Noyember 11. 

Although Election Day is being 
eliminated as a holiday, the local 
banks were closed this year. The 
reason for this is that, since definite 
action to eliminate the seven holi- 
days was taken on November 1, and 
the banks felt that they should go 
ahead with original plans to close 
this Election Day. The first legal 
holiday which was not observed by 
the banks under the new plan was 
November 11, Armistice Day. 

The holidays generally observed 
by business which will continue to 
be observed by the Richmond banks 
are: New Year’s Day, Memorial 
Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas Day. 

In order to determine what sav- 
ing might be made in other states, 
the list of holidays as published in 
Bankers Monthly twice a year has 
been studied, and it was found that 
as much as two weeks may be saved 
in some cities if a similar action is 
followed. 

It would, of course, simplify mat- 
ters if state associations would act 
upon this subject so that the days 
closed would be uniform through- 
out the state. 

Also, some organization must 
decide which holidays can be elim- 
inated. Some states might be satis- 
fied to observe six, others might 
want to observe more. 

Three states, California, New 
Jersey, and New York have laws 
making the Saturdays during the 
summer months legal holidays. 
However, in California and New 
York it is optional as to whether 
the banks close. It would seem that 
these holidays might be totally 
eliminated for the duration. 

The benefits from this elimina- 
tion of holidays are self-evident. 
Many days of rush work could be 
eliminated and employees would 


find it easier to get their work com- 
pleted during the 40 hours allowed. 

It is one of those practical ideas 
which may well be used during the 
war period when personnel prob- 
lems are so serious. 

The table reproduced herewith 
shows the number of holidays ob- 
served in each state, and the num- 
ber of days which would be saved 
if only six holidays were observed 
throughout the year. 


How To Sell The Service Charge 
To New Customers 


The Harvard Trust Company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
presented the logical reasons for 
service charges in a most compact 
and practical way. 

This bank published a four-page 
folder entitled, “Why You Pay for 
Bank Service.” On the two inside 
pages, actual figures are given 
showing the earnings from $100 of 
deposits in 1929, and in 1941. 

In 1929, the earnings from 
loans, securities, and other assets, 
amounted to $5.55 for each hundred 
dollars of deposits. Whereas, in 
1941, the earnings are only $1.89. 

The copy reads as follows: 


In 1929 


The average American commercial bank 
invested a $100 deposit as follows: 

Earned 

$4.19 

1.27 


Cash and Other Assets. . 0.09 


$100.00 $5.55 


In 194] 


The average American commercial bank 
invested a $100 deposit as follows: 

Earned 
$1.13 

0.76 

0.00 

$100.00 $1.89 

The $5.55 which a $100 deposit earned 
in 1929 covered the cost of many ser- 
vices which banks rendered. Now that 
loans are less than half the total of prior 
years and rates of interest much lower, it 
has become necessary for banks to make 
a charge for certain services. The free 
service to which you became accustomed 
was paid for by the larger accounts of the 
bank. Now you are on a “pay your way” 
program. 

The regulations of the Federal Reserve 
System require that banks be reimbursed 
for any “out of pocket expense” incurred in 
connection with any transaction. 


Cash and Other Assets.. 31.12 


We know now that it is a good 
policy to keep some old machines 
for emergency use. 
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Expense Accounting Simplified 


By Electrical Accounting Machines 


Here is the routine followed by one bank to get additional use from elec- 
trical accounting equipment which was first used only for trust accounting. 


E INSTALLED electrical 

accounting machines in 1937, 

primarily for our personal 
trust accounting. Since then we 
have applied them to the following 
operations: 

1. Payroll 

2. Expense 

3. Personal Loans 

4. FHA Loans 

5. Rental Department Accounting 

. Various Statistics 

This article is limited to the 
routine b¥ which we keep expense 
information and tabulate it by 
departments monthly. 

As soon as an expense is in- 
curred a card is perforated to in- 
dicate the one to whom the money 
was paid, a description of the ex- 
pense, the amount, the date posted, 
and the department and account 
classification to which it is charged. 

With all this information indi- 
cated on the card by the perfora- 
tions, a tabulation can be made on 
the electrical accounting machine of 
any accumulation of cards desired. 
The perforations, or holes, in the 
cards make it possible to sort them 
automatically ‘in the mechanical 
sorting machine. 

A daily journal is then prepared 
to verify with the daily entries 
turned over to the General Ac- 
counting Department. 

These cards are then filed for 
use at the end of each month and 
represent the only ledger record 
until the monthly reports are pre- 
pared. 

At the end of the month, the 
cards representing expense items 
are first sorted by account classi- 
fications and then sorted by depart- 
ments. They are then placed in the 
electric accounting machine and 
the statement of each department 
is automatically typed in detail and 
accumulated totals shown for each 
classification of expense. This ex- 
pense statement not only includes 
expense classified as “direct” but 
also some expense classified as 
“indirect.” Under the “direct ex- 
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By H. C. WIEBENSON 


Ass’t Treasurer, Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


pense” classification are such items 
as salaries, insurance, telephone 
and telegraph, stationery and sup- 
plies, furniture, fixtures and equip- 
ment, social security tax, and so 
on. Under the heading of “indirect 
expense” are the _ proportionate 
amounts of expense incurred by the 
service departments in behalf of 
the operating departments. 

In the case of service depart- 
ments such as Machine Mainte- 
nance, Purchasing and Stockroom, 
Tabulating Department, Telephone 
Room, Dispensary, and Payroll 
Department, a monthly billing is 
made to each of the departments 


Accounts Maintained By 
Electric Accounting 


1. Personal Trusts 
Assets and liabilities 
Income & expense 


. Bank Expense 
Direct expense 
Indirect expense 


. Payroll 
Paying 
Employee statistics 
. Personal Loans 
Direct 
Paper purchased 


5. F.H.A. Loans (complete) 
6. Real Estate Loan Analysis 


7. Rental 
plete) 
Trusts 
Agencies 


Accounting (com- 


8. Furniture, Fixtures, Equip- 
ment and Forms Inventory and 
Analysis 


using the service and this appears 
as indirect expense on the expense 
statement of the departments being 
charged and as an indirect expense 
credit on the expense statement of 
the service departments perform- 
ing the service. 

Thus, in one report, each depart- 
ment head gets a complete tabula- 
tion of everything that has been 
charged against his department for 
the current month. In addition to 
this, he gets cumulative totals by 
the various expense classifications, 
which enables him to know what 
these accumulated expenses are 
for the year to date. The prepara- 
tion of these statements is all done 
by the machine and all the tabulat- 
ing operator needs to do is to select 
the tray in which the cards are 
filed, run these through a sorting 
machine, if the sorting has to be 
done, and then place them in the 
card receptacle, set the machine 
according to the information de- 
sired, and push the starting button. 

In addition to printing exactly 
what is indicated by the card, and 
according to the way the controls 
of the machine are set, it will add, 
produce totals by classification, 
accumulate the grand total of the 
intermediate totals, and count 
items. 

The information obtained as a 
result of this operation is typed 


‘clearly on a series of three forms, 


by the use of two carbons. The 
manager of the department re- 
ceives one copy and the Expense 
Department retains two copies. 

When the department head re- 
ceives his copy for the month, he 
checks over the item promptly and 
if he finds that he has been charged 
for items not belonging to his de- 
partment or has been charged too 
much for some service rendered 
by another department, he im- 
mediately gets in touch with the 
Expense Department and_=6 gets 
further details. 

If he feels that some one has 
been careless in authorizing ex- 
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The Routing Of Expense Accounting By Machine 


1. A separate card is punched 
for each item of expense in- 
curred. Each department is allo- 
cated its proportionate share of 
such expenses as: insurance; 
telephone; furniture and equip- 
ment rentals; social security 
taxes; cost of operating certain 
service departments; office rent. 
These items are set up on cards 
(automatically reproduced by 
machine for change of date) 
which are used through the year 
to type each month's reports. 


2. After machine sorting of 
cards by account groups, a daily 
report from the electric account- 
ing machine is obtained. The 
Audit and Expense Departments 
compare these totals to the 
“Proof” totals already recorded 
in General Books. The cards are 
then stored until the end of the 
month. 


3. A monthly report is pre- 
pared for each department, list- 
ing in detail each item of 
expense incurred by the depart- 
ment, which shows the current 
month and period-to-date totals 
by account groups. Copies are 
sent to: (a) the department head, 
(b) the expense department and 


penses which ought not to have 
been authorized, he takes care of 
the matter immediately. 

After the expense distribution 
reports have been prepared for the 
various departments, the cards are 
sorted by account classification and 
run through the electrical account- 
ing machine again and the machine 
automatically types the supporting 
detail to the General Accounting 
control entries. 

Another condensed statement is 
prepared for each department, in 
which only the totals for each 
classification of expense appear. 
This statement shows the expenses 
for the current month, previous 
month, year-to-date this year, and 
year-to-date the previous year. 
Through the use of such a report, 
the department head, the Expense 
Department and the comptroller, 
have all the facts they need on one 
form to aid them in controlling the 
expenses from month to month, as 
well as comparing the trend with 
that of the previous year. 

After the tabulating cards have 
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filed by department, (c) the ex- 
pense department and filed by 
months. (This copy is considered 
as the Expense Ledger). 


When printed the monthly 
Expense Statement shows the 
name of the firm to which money 
was paid or the bank’s own serv- 
ice department to which credit 
has been given for services per- 
formed; a description of the ex- 
pense; the amount; the date; and 
the cumulative total for each 
group of expense accounts. 


4. While monthly reports are 
made, the electric accounting 
machine develops a cumulative 
total for the year which is auto- 
matically punched into a card, 
to be used in preparation of 
next month’s report. 


5. Each month a listing of ex- 
penses (arranged by account 
classifications) is prepared to 
give the necessary detail in sup- 
port of the control accounts in 
General Books. 


6. A condensed statement is 
prepared for each department, 
in which only the totals for each 
classification of expense appear. 
In addition to the current month's 


once been punched, these or any 
other reports may easily be pre- 
pared. 

If it is desirable to know, from 
time to time during the year, the 
total amount spent for any one type 
of material or service, this informa- 
tion can be obtained by sorting the 
cards accordingly and _ running 
them through the tabulating ma- 
chine for the typed report. 

The tabulating machine has a 
plug-board which makes it pos- 
sible to set up the mechanism so 
that it will read or eliminate any 
information appearing on the card, 
or will print the information in 
any position on the form, or 
designate any figures with selective 
symbols, or will add any series of 
figures, accumulate balances or 
ignore the information on certain 
cards. 

After totals have been computed 
by the machine, cards may be 
automatically and simultaneously 
cut to retain this information for 
future use. 

Punch-card accounting systems 


expenses, it also shows the totals 
for previous month, current year- 
to-date and previous year-to- 
date. This comparative report 
aids the department head and 
the Comptroller in following 
the trend of expenses and exer- 
cising control thereof. 


* 7. If the total purchases from 
any one firm or for any type of 
material or service is desired, 
all the expense cards can be put 
through the sorting machine and 
arranged by firm name or any 
other order. They can then be 
run through the electrical ac- 
counting machine, which will 
print any part of the information 
desired, according to the way 
the printing control has been set. 


8. The information printed is 
controlled by means of an auto- 
matic plugboard. This plugboard 
makes it possible to set the 
mechanism so that it will read, 
or eliminate, any column on the 
card; print the information in 
any position on the form; desig- 
nate any figures with selected 
symbols; add any series of fig- 
ures; accumulate balances; sub- 
tract certain items; or ignore the 
information on certain cards. 


lend themselves to the preparation 
of statistical reports which can be 
more economically obtained than 
by any other system of accounting. 
It must be borne in mind, however, 


that statistical reports can be 
carried to an extreme and, unless 
tangible use is made of such re- 
ports, it may be found that addi- 
tional costs are created because of 
the demands being made for reports 
which have no value. 


Orchids Rec’d—Thanks 


Of all the banking magazines 
that we receive, I believe yours is 
the most helpful in solving our 
personnel problems, and making 
adjustments in  operations.—Bee 
Bush, Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, ATizona. 


Transit departments could save 
money if the transit numbers were 
printed in the same place on every 
check. 
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Fon A. Competition Hasn’t 
Reduced Our Loans 


Aggressive work has enabled this bank to lend 
over 56% of its total resources, and over 26% 
of its loans are secured by chattel mortgages. 












































































Young boys and girls have been a great help in harvesting the 1942 
crop. A modern tractor and combine enables this twelve-year old boy 
to do as much work as a grown man on his father’s Indiana farm. 


ODAY, many bankers worry 
about the Government getting 
into the banking business. The 
Federal Government is competing 
with us on farm loans and now 
many active Production Credit As- 
sociations are making chattel mort- 
gage loans to farmers, which loans 
ought to be with the local banks. 
We as bankers are to some extent 
“old women”’—we get peculiar 
ideas. Years ago, we looked upon 
chattel mortgage loans as “cats and 
dogs.” Our farmer customers also 
said they did not want to “tie up 
their property”, and some custom- 
ers forgot to pay the banker for 
mortgaged property they sold, so 
we find that some bankers don’t 
want chattel mortgage loans now, 
as “there is too much detail, and 
too many things can go wrong with 
the loan.” 
I will admit that, if you want 
good chattel mortgage loans, you 
do have to inspect the security and 
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make conservative valuations. You 
should stay away from the unre- 
liable individual, the farmer who 
never makes good; and you must 
sell your customer on the idea that 
when he disposes of any of his 
mortgaged property he must turn 
the money over to the mortgagee. 








By E. C. AMANN 


Exec. Vice President, Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 


You must also insist that he give 
you an assignment of a part of his 
milk check so that each month his 
loan is reduced. If he is not a dairy 
farmer, then payments must be 
made at stated periods when he 
receives his other income. If you 
are unable to handle chattel mort- 
gage loans along these lines, let 
them alone. 

Our successful experience covers 
a period of four years, during which 
time we made an effort to get our 
share of the loans that were going 
to the Production Credit Associa- 
tions in our territory. 

During this period, the average 
banker was having a pretty hard 
time to keep his money working, 
but by advertising in the county 
papers, by direct mail, and by 
radio, we obtained these results on 
our “P, C. A. loans” at the close of 
each year: 


Amount 
December 30 No.ofLoans Outstandir, 
1938 114 $ 25,306.31 
1939 234 72,217.09 
1940 326 107,664.10 


1941 278 112,631.62 





The past year the number of these 
loans dropped, although the amount 
increased, because so many farmers 
paid in full and we found that we 
had to get to the larger borrower 
and even stretch our territory to 
keep up the volume. Even so, over 
26% of our loans and discounts are 
those which we prevented going to 
the P. C. A. Over 56% of our total 
resources are in loans and discounts 
—so we are not worried about P. C. 
A. competition. 

We also decided it would be an 
advantage to have an outside man 








How Safe Chattel Loans Are Made 


l. The security is personally 
inspected. 

2. It is evaluated on the basis 
of conservative prices and not 
on inflated prices. 

3. Farmers are allowed as 
long as four years in which to 
liquidate by monthly payments. 

4. Every borrower is im- 
pressed with the fact that he 
must pay the bank whenever 
mortgaged property is sold. 





5. An assignment of a portion 
of a monthly milk check is 
taken from dairymen. 


6. Statements of other sources 
of income are taken from other 
farmers and payments adjusted 
to come due when the farmer 
will have money. 


7. Chattel loans are soughi by 
advertising in the newspapers of 
the county, by direct mail, and 
by radio advertisements. 
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Financial Records are Precious... 
Protect Them with RECORDAK 


bipeeviareie hazards of fire and bombing may 
endanger your records... but you can pro- 
tect them with your Recordak. 

For Recordak enables you to photo-duplicate your 
bulky files on tiny rolls of safety film. And the re- 
sulting “master files on film” —occupying only 2% 
of the space required for the original documents— 
may be stored in your own vault, or in a place of 
safety far removed from your bank. Then, should 
the original files be destroyed by fire or bombing, 
photographic facsimiles can be made from the in- 
tact film record. 

But safeguarding irreplaceable records is only 


one of Recordak’s valuable contributions. Once 
your files have been “transferred” to microfilm, 
they are protected against tampering, as well. For 
a film record is a one-piece record; nothing can be 
added, subtracted, or changed without detection. 

Recordak accuracy is noteworthy, too. Copying 
photographically—and quickly—Recordak cannot 
make mistakes . . . cannot omit important detail. 

And, of course, your Recordak brings you sub- 
stantial savings ...up to 3343% in labor, 40% in 
machines, and 50% in stationery. Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


One of a series on R FE C OR D A K wartime safety contributions 
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One reason why this bank is meeting competition so successfully is that it has 
a constructive plan for discovering the condition and needs of its customers. 


who would call on the farmers who 
had P. C. A. loans and solicit this 
business and make the appraisal at 
the same time. 

One day in September, the farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Wisconsin 
Dells, Wisconsin, received a paper 
bag through the mail, on the end of 
which was printed in large type, 
“It’s in the bag!” 

In the bag was a letter from the 
new farm representative of our 
bank, as well as a printed slip let- 
ting the farmers know that we are 
making loans on livestock with 
special emphasis on a long time to 
pay when necessary. As a matter 
of fact, we have, for some time, 
been featuring what we call Four- 
year chattel mortgage loans. 

We selected Henry Voll, a farmer 
who had been a successful land 
operator for several years in our 
vicinity to be our farm representa- 
tive. We wanted someone who 
would have the time and the incli- 
nation to visit with farmers fre- 
quently, because we believed that 
this would be the basis of increas- 
ing our farm loans of all types. 

Mr. Voll had also had experience 
in appraising farm property, for he 
had worked for several years for 
another lending agency. 

In his first letter, Mr. Voll, among 
other things, said; “Did you know 
that this bank has a plan whereby 
you can make a Chattel Mortgage 
loan for as long a time as four 
years? You will probably find the 
total cost to be less than your 
present loan, as you have only one 
small inspection fee to pay and are 
not required to buy capital stock, 
as other loan agencies require. 

“Why go through all this red tape 
and extra expense, when you can 
get a loan in a hurry by telephon- 
ing, or by dropping a card to me at 
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North Freedom and I will give you 
prompt service, and you will hear 
from the bank the same day your 
application is received. 

“If you have a loan coming due 
in the near future, or desire to pay 
off or make an additional loan, drop 
me a card at my home address in 
North Freedom, my telephone num- 
ber is 34-F23.” 

In the bag which the farmers first 
received, was a folder which had 
the following message regarding 
livestock loans: 

“This bank makes loans to farm- 
ers on their livestock at attractive 
rates. Several hundred farmers in 
this vicinity have found it to their 
advantage to have their livestock 
loans at this bank 

We make these loans for as long 
as four years or as short a time as 
you may desire. We arrange for 
convenient methods of payment; 
and our rates of interest are low. 

“If you have a loan coming due 
in the near future or desire to make 
an additional loan it will pay you 
to call on us for a confidential visit. 
No red tape, quick service.” 

Like other country banks, we have 
had serious competition from the 
Production Credit Association, and 
we have felt it perfectly legitimate 
to sell our services as being more 
convenient, cheaper, and _ better 
than those loans made through the 
Government agency. 

If we can have the opportunity 
to talk with a man for a few min- 
utes, we can quickly show him the 
advantages in borrowing from the 
bank. 

We believe that every commercial 
bank should sell its services just as 
aggressively as the Production 
Credit Association sells its services. 


Not only does our farm represen- 


tative visit many farmers on their 
farms, but he attends the various 
auction sales in the vicinity, and 
there he meets and visits with many 
others. This keeps him acquainted 
and enables him to find new oppor- 
tunities for lending the _ bank’s 
money. 

We have our inspector appraise 
the farmers’ personal property on 
a conservative basis, not on present 
inflated values. When the appraisal 
comes to our desk, we want to in- 
ventory the property again on 
“normal values” and if a 50% loan 
is desired on our “normal values”, 
we consider the loan good. 

By making loans with such a 
yard stick and not loaning to any 
farmer who has a poor reputation 
for honesty or ability, and by in- 
sisting that monthly reductions be 
made through assignments from 
milk checks, we know this type of 
loan, when properly made and 
serviced, is gilt edged. 

The farmer also wants to know 
that he will have time enough to 
pay out his loan, so we tell him 
that we expect him to pay off with- 
in a four-year period. We make his 
mortgage and note read “one year” 
with monthly payments of 25% or 
50% of milk check (or other in- 
come) and we expect him to reduce 
his loan 25% the first year, either 
from milk checks or some other 
income, when we will again renew 
his loan for one year, on the same 
conditions, so that at the end of the 
four year period, he will have his 
mortgage liquidated. 

Our experience is that the aver- 
age farmer would rather do his 
borrowing from his banker, if his 
banker will make terms so he can 
meet his obligations. 

We like farm chattel mortgage 
loans—the way we make them. 
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A War Bond Appropriate For 
The Older Investor 


In these days of world-wide un- 
certainties, War Savings Bonds are 
the answer to the problem of find- 
ing an absolutely safe form of in- 
vestment. For most of us, any one 
of the three series of war bonds 
will serve this purpose; the E bonds 
for investment of smaller amounts 
of cash; the F and G bonds if our 
resources are adequate for the pur- 
chase of bonds of somewhat larger 
denomination. 

People who have passed the 
prime of life, however, have a spe- 
cial problem in adding to their 
holdings of securities. They must 


select the war bond which can| 
afford them some return while! 
they are able to benefit from it. If| 


they have reached an age at which 


they fear that not many years re- | 
main to them, an appreciation bond | 
such as Series E or Series F, which | 
will yield no return until its ma-| 
turity in 10 or 12 years, might not | 


be to their advantage. For these 
older investors, a Series G bond 


might be a better choice. The G| 


bonds will give them a regular in- 
come in the form of interest at 21% 


per cent, paid every six months. | 


The smallest denomination of Se- 
ries G bonds can be bought for 
$100. 


A Series G bond will mature in 
12 years after the date when it is} 


bought. If the owner holds it for 
that length of time, he will get 
back exactly what he paid for it. 
If he redeems it before maturity, 
however, he must make a refund of 
a part of the interest which he has 
received, to reduce the rate of re- 
turn in accordance with the shorter 
period which the loan has run. 
This refund of interest by the own- 
er is arranged by deduction of the 
amount from the principal of the 
bond, and will, of course, vary in 
size with the length of time which 
he has held the bond before re- 
deeming it. 

If the owner of a G bond dies 
before the bond matures, however, 
the bond may be redeemed for its 
face amount of cash, without mak- 
ing any refund to adjust the rate 
of return. This would be of great 
advantage to the owner’s estate, or 
to a co-owner or beneficiary, if the 
owner had named one or the other 
in registering the bond. The same 
holds true if a trust account in 
which a G bond is held is termi- 
nated by death before the bond 
matures. 
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ABA recommends 
for checks. 


Page from 
ABA book 


To meet ABA recommendations 
use HAMMERMILL SAFETY 


—and save money 


—— is a “right” specification for check papers, and 
the ABA recommends “‘Sulphite Protective Paper.” 
That specification leads directly to Hammermill Safety 
and a saving of money in your check printing. 


Hammermill is the name in paper your depositors 
know best. They use Hammermill papers in their 
business. They respect Hammermill quality. They 
respect your judgment when you furnish them checks 
on Hammermill Safety. And . .. you will be using 
paper that meets American Bankers Association 
recommendations. 


See for yourself why Hammermill Safety is first choice 
of so many banks. Write on your bank letterhead to 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, for 
portfolio of specimen checks on Hammermill Safety. 


Hammermill is very proud to be the first 
recipient in the paper industry of the 
coveted Army-Navy Production Award —an 
evidence that PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL. 
































































































































































































































Dual Control For Collateral 


With resources of a million, three hundred 
twenty-six thousand, this bank has consider- 
able collateral to file and safeguard. Its 
system of maintaining dual control over this 
is simple enough for a small bank yet accu- 
rate and complete enough for a large bank. 


By W. C. HUBBELL 


President, The Harvard State Bank, Harvard, Illinois 


E CONSIDER dual control 
the first essential for main- 
taining satisfactory collateral 
records. It is equally important in 
the proper supervision and safe- 
guarding of the actual collateral. 
About a year ago we learned how 
to provide these essentials without 
expensive equipment or elaborate 
records. We used a safe deposit 
box large enough to hold legal size 
folders to provide the dual control 
by having the lock removed and 
altered so it would not operate with 
the regular guard key. It can be 
unlocked only by two sets of keys 
made especially for the purpose. 
One set of keys is in the possession 
ef-effieers authorized to deal with 
collateral. The other set is held by 
a collateral clerk and a deputy 
collateral clerk. The deputy collat- 
eral clerk’s key is used only in an 
emergency when the regular col- 
lateral clerk is not available. 
Each officer originating collateral 
transactions has sets of triplicate 






collateral forms prepared by the 
collateral clerk on a_ typewriter. 
The original form is filed alpha- 
betically in a ring binder, the 
duplicate is filed numerically. The 
triplicate form is mailed to the 
borrower as a memorandum re- 
ceipt. 

When the transaction involves 
more than one item, the officer 
decides whether it will be best to 
have a separate form for each item 
or to list several items on one set of 
forms. Life insurance policies, for 
example, may be listed separately 
while several stock certificates or 
bonds may be listed together. 

All collateral records are pre- 
pared and initialed by the collat- 
eral clerk. No others are allowed 
to make records. In this way, it is 
always possible to fix responsibility 
for errors and omissions. After the 
collateral record forms are filled 
out, they are verified by the loan- 
ing officer of origin to make certain 
that all collateral is accounted for 


Three records are made by the use of carbons. One is filed in a loose-leat 
binder until the security is released; one is given to the customer as his 
receipt; the third is filed numerically as a collateral register. 


THE HARVARD STATE BANK 
HARVARD, ILL. 


SECURITIES 
PLEDGED BY 





FINAL RELEASE RECEIVED SECURITIES BELOW 


FINAL—COLLATERAL REGISTER Ne 0 
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FILE THis Copy ALPHABETICALLY IN CURRENT BINDER UNTIL SECURITY IS RELEASED 
HEN Fin BOVE 1S SIGNED FILE THis COPY NUMERICALLY in TRANSFER BINDER 
COLLATERAL (S SOLD. FULL EXPLANATION MUST SE WRITTEN ON THIS SHEET AND 
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Essentials Of 
Collateral Control 


1. Absolute dual control. 





2. Responsibility for initial 


good order of collateral. 
3. Fixed responsibility for 
making all collateral records. 


4. Simplicity of collateral rec- 
ord forms. 


5. Flat filing. 
6. An adequate control card. 


7. Adequate supervision to 
assure continuous care of collat- 
eral and maintenance of col- 
lateral records. 





and accurately described. The 
loaning officer then initials the 
forms and so does the collateral 
clerk. 


Handling Card 


An In-and-Out or handling card 
is signed by the loaning officer and 
attached to the collateral with a 
metal staple. These cards are pre- 
numbered so that, once made up, 
no substitute card can be attached 
to a collateral file. Metal stapling 
of the handling card and collateral 
holds the collateral firmly together 
as arranged by the loaning officer 
and no part of the file can be lost 
or misplaced in subsequent han- 
dling. Loose papers in the collat- 
eral file are prohibited. 

Filing 

The collateral is filed flat in a 
legal size folder in order of the col- 
lateral receipt number. Flat filing 
enables checking without having to 
paw through a mass of folded 
papers. Numerical files assure that 
everyone taking out collateral will 
be forced to consult the records, a 
reminder that records are essential 
and that no change should be made 
in a file without proper instructions 
to the collateral clerk for a change 
in the record. 

Once collateral is filed it is not 
disturbed except with the knowl- 
edge and assistance of the collateral 
clerk. When collateral is removed 
from the box, the officer removing 
it dates and initials the handling 
card. The handling card must then 
be left with the collateral clerk to 
account for collateral out of the 
file. When collateral is returned to 
the file, it is initialed in by an 





form was designed by, and may be obtained 
out of stock from H. Niedecken Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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I've taken over a MAN’S job, now- 


He was a good bank man—now he’s a good soldier. But the job he left behind 
must go on and I'l do it, gladly. Now I need the very best tools to do the job well 


—and that means, of course, a copy of the latest RAND MSNALLY BANKERS 
DIRECTORY. It has ALL the information, 100% accurate and compiled so I can 


put my finger instantly on the facts I want. Help me make a success of the man- 


sized job I’ve tackled—order a copy of the latest BLUE BOOK for me—today. 


RAND 
BANKERS 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MSNALLY 
DIRECTORY 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


—_—so-o 
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Cueilion:: 


WHAT CITY OWNS 


OF ALL GREAT LAKES 
SHIPPING? 
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ANSWER: Of all the U.S. and Cana- 
dian cargo carriers operating on the 
Great Lakes, 64% of the tonnage is 
owned in Cleveland. 
© 

Most of these ships are ore carriers, 
bringing to Cleveland each year, 
greater quantities of ore than are 
handled by any other city in the 
country. 

Prominent as the shipping and ore 
industries are, they are but a portion 
of Cleveland’s business, for Cleveland 
is the second most diversified indus- 
trial city in the United States. 

Closely allied with this vigorous 
industry for 52 years, Central National 
Bank is part and parcel of Cleveland 
activity. 

Our on the ground contacts enable 
us to give you and your business 
valuable service and the benefit of 
broad experience in this area. We 
invite your inquiries. 


CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


/ 


yy 
of CL /é veland 
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officer on the handling card and 
the collateral clerk checks the 
records, making proper notations of 
any changes. Instances where col- 
lateral is removed from the file and 
not returned the same day are 
reported by the collateral clerk to 
a senior executive officer. 


Supervision 


This routine may be varied to 
suit the needs of any bank but all 
essential points of control must be 
carefully assigned and supervised 
by an executive who appreciates 









| By HARVEY BLODGETT 


HERE are many boxes in every 

safe deposit department whose 
owners have generously shared 
them with relatives. 

This is an extremely hazardous 
practice because upon the death 
of the renter or of his “guest” 
unless ownership of 
various securities and documents 
is so marked as to be manifestly 
clear to the representatives of the 
estate, and of the surrogate, con- 
fusion is sure to arise in the settle- 
ment of the estate. 

As during the World War I, 
many who joined the armed forces, 
either as officers or enlisted men, 


| should have adequate safe deposit 


facilities for their investments and 
private papers which will be 
needed by their administrators or 
executors of their estates in case 
the ultimate risk of casualty, to 
which every soldier is heir, should 
eventuate. 

Power 


of attorney should be 


| given by absentees in the fighting 


forces, giving access to their safe 
deposit boxes so that the attorney 
may act in the event that certain 
securities may have proper and 
timely attention in behalf of the 
absent owner. 

Almost everyone in the com- 
munity has a growing accumula- 
tion of War Bonds. While these are 
not as negotiable as were the 





New Income From Vaults 
Is Now In Prospect 


Adequate publicity regarding safe deposit box service will 
help rent empty boxes and thus add to service income. 


the value of neat and accurate 
records. No matter how carefully 
planned, any collateral system can 
fail from a lack of proper super- 
vision. 

Both the collateral and _ the 
records should be checked by a 
senior executive officer at least 
twice each year to make sure that 
the system is operating as it was 
intended to operate. Exceptions 
should be noted and discussed with 
the collateral clerk and officers 
involved so that care and exact- 
ness will be assured. 





Liberty Bonds 
nevertheless they should not be 
kept in insecure places, subject to 
well known risks of fire, theft and 


formerly issued, 


other mishaps. Herein lies an 
opportunity to rent safe deposit 
boxes which occurs only in war 
time. 

Many renters of safe deposit 
boxes have them crammed so full 
of papers that new additions for 
safekeeping are discouraged. Such 
renters should be reminded of their 
need for larger facilities. The bank, 
of course, has no knowledge of 
individual situations but attention 





Five Ways To Increase 


Box Rentals 


1. The public should be 
warned of the dangers which 
arise from sharing a safe de- 
posit box with others. 


2. Larger boxes should be of- 
fered to those whose boxes are 
overcrowded. 


3. Power of attorney should 
be suggested to those enlisting 
in the armed forces so that their 
boxes may be opened to give 
necessary attention to securities. 


4. Boxes should be suggested 
for protecting war bonds. 


5. Boxes should be suggested 
for storing jewels and heirlooms. 
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should be called to this need in the 
course of the bank’s promotional 
work. 

This war presents an ever present 
danger of destructive air raids. 
The seriousness of this danger is 
emphasized by the extensive steps 
which are being taken in every 
community in the land against 
devastation of property from the 
air. This points not only to the 
necessity of protection for valuable 
papers, but also for personal treas- 
ure—jewelry and heirlooms, and 
also for larger valuables which call 
for storage vault protection. 

Surely, a bank vault is more 
immune from destruction by fire 
or by enemy action than a home or 
an office safe. We need but look to 
the destruction wrought through- 
out the European continent, Britain 
and other countries as a warning 
that it “might happen here.” 

The only way to bring home to 
the people the necessity of protect- 
ing their estates against confusion 
as to ownership of certain contents 
of their safe deposit boxes is a well 
planned, continuous’ advertising 
campaign, not only in the news- 
papers, but through statement en- 
closures and _ direct-mail which 
will inform customers and the 
general public of the facts they 
should know about safeguarding 
their movable property in a bank 
vault. 

The increased revenue from new 
rentals, and moving present renters 
who have outgrown their boxes 
into larger ones, will amply pay 
the cost of such promotion. Fur- 
thermore, it will be a distinct com- 
munity service, especially for the 
men who are leaving their civilian 
positions to risk their lives in the 
defense of their country. 


Recent Improvements 


In Published Bank 
Statements 


(Continued from page 539) 


arms, and under this picture was 
the significant word, “Surplus” and 
the following reading matter: 
“That’s the amount you get when 
you subtract deposits from assets. 
Because the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics is a mutual savings bank—the 
only one in Minnesota—there are 
no stockholders. The surplus be- 
longs to the depositors, and is held 
for the protection of their savings. 
Today, for every $100 of deposits 
in this bank, there is $107 of assets, 
making a total surplus of $5,262,- 
000.” 
To explain the 1942 mid-year 
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investment. 














statement, John used a picture of a 
basketful of chow puppies to illus- 
trate assets. He used a picture of a 
squirrel with a nut to illustrate 
deposits, and the picture of a peli- 
can with its huge bill to illustrate 
surplus. 

The pictures themselves are at- 
tractive. After the idea is devel- 
oped, a photographer who is especi- 
ally capable in producing unusual 
photographs, takes the idea and 
produces the illustrations. 

The most daring and unforgiv- 
able thing which John deLaittre 


INCE THE organization of this 
Bank in 1863, it has continuously 
carried United States Bonds as an 
Experience gained in 
buying and selling Government 
issues makes the service of our 
Bond Department of special value 
in connection with the issues of 


UNITED STATES 


TREASURY BILLS 
AND CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 





does, however, is to publish the 
bank’s advertising, not on the 
financial pages but on the comic 
pages. I wonder why, after doing 
such an unheard-of and unforgiv- 
able thing, this bank should be 
able to record an increase in assets 
of over a half a million dollars for 
the year, an increase in deposits of 
nearly a half a million dollars, and 
an increase in surplus of nearly a 
quarter of a million. 

After looking at those figures, it 
seems that he ought to be forgiven. 
As a matter of fact, so pleased are 
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HE WORD 
DIEVAL ARABIC 


“CHECK"™ 
"“SAKK,” 





the officers of the Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank, that they 
have encouraged him to keep on 
with this type of advertising, and 
to keep on putting it on the comic 
page. Not only are the statements 
explained, but ideas for savings are 
picturized, at least once a month, 
in the papers of Minneapolis. 

Of course, we must keep in mind 
that the Farmers and Mechanics 
is a savings bank and wants to 
have its advertising read and un- 
derstood by the common people. It 
is not concerned with appealing to 
presidents of large corporations 
whose company accounts are to be 
solicited. 


A good illustration of a state- 
ment for the businessman with 
larger interests is the comparative 
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1S DERIVED FROM THE MeE- 
MEANING A PROMISE TO PAY. 


statement which is used by a num- 
ber of institutions with great suc- 
cess. 


The Merchandise National Bank 
of Chicago made very effective use 
of illustrations in showing a com- 
parative statement of its deposits 
and loans. At the top of the page 
was the heading “Growth,” just 
below this, beginning at the left, a 
picture of an acorn, a picture of a 
small oak tree, a picture of a larger 
one, and then the largest of all. 
These trees were drawn somewhat 
in the proportion of the growth ef 
the bank’s deposits. 


Below this, was a chart giving 
the dates of the different statements 
for a period of six years, and the 
exact amount of deposits for each 
of those six years. 


Below that was another graph 
showing the growth in loans during 
the six years. 

The busiest of businessmen ap- 
preciate this type of presentation 
because they can grasp the com- 
parison quickly. They see that they 
are dealing with a bank which is 
making money because its loans in- 
creased nearly 400% during the six 
years, 

As a matter of fact, that growth 
was brought about largely by the 
policy of the Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago, adopted early in 
its history, requiring that the public 
be adequately informed regarding 
the bank’s assets, liabilities, and 
growth. 

As a basis for studying its state- 
ment, this bank publishes an out- 
line of its policies with each com- 
parative statement as follows: 

“We should say that there are 
five measurements of quality that 
can be applied to any bank: First, 
is safety—the ability of a bank to 
quickly convert its assets into cash. 

“Second, is profitable operation— 
and the proportion of earnings re- 
tained in capital accounts. 

“Third, is the completeness of its 
credit services. 


“Fourth, is its investment policy 
—how its funds (and how much) 
are invested. 

“Fifth, is management. 


“In this report you will find com- 
plete and detailed information on 
each of these points. We believe 
every depositor has a right to pos- 
sess such vital information regard- 
ing-his bank.” 

On another page of this annual 
report, the loans of the bank are 
analyzed by grouping them into the 
following classes: Unsecured loans; 
collateral loans; purchased paper; 
bills of exchange; consumer credit 
loans; and real estate loans. 


Not only is the amount in dollars 
given, but the percent of total loans 
is computed for each of these kinds, 
and the percent of total resources 
represented by each kind of loan 
is shown in the third column. 

Certainly the busiest of business- 
men will appreciate this analysis 
which enables him to pass judg- 
ment quickly upon the quality of 
the bank with which he is dealing. 

This bank, however, goes still 
further, and for several years, has 
been so daring as to publish a 
statement of the bank’s income and 
expenses. Under the heading of 
“Income” are shown the amounts 
received from: interest on loans, 
interest on investments, exchange 
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charges, service fees, and dividends 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. 


Under the heading of “Expenses” 
are shown: salaries, rent, telephone, 
telegraph, postage, advertising, in- 
surance, legal, supplies and other 
expense, taxes, interest on deposits, 
depreciation on furniture and fix- 
tures. 

After showing the amounts of 
these different items in dollars, an- 
other column shows the percent of 
increase over the previous year. 


The statement goes still farther 
and shows the amount of profit for 
the year, and what was done with 
that profit. It shows that a portion 
was transferred to surplus, and an- 
other portion was paid to stock- 
holders as dividends. 


This is not a statement issued for 
stockholders only. It is sent not 
only to customers but to business- 
men throughout the bank’s business 
area. 


Is this daring and _ unethical? 
Should customers be kept ignorant 
of how much profit the bank makes 
and what it does with it? The 
bank’s own figures give the answer. 
It made $110,579 in profit in 1940, 
and $156,417 profit in 1941. 

Its deposits grew from $16,536,- 
000 in 1937 to $32,134,000 in 1941. 
Its loans increased from $3,896,000 
in 1937 to $11,515,000 in 1941. Its 
deposits doubled in six years; its 
loans increased almost 400%. 

The First National Bank at Or- 
lando, Florida, issued a statement 
at the close of business, September 
30, 1942, in which figures were 
given with the heading, “For Com- 
parison.” 


Under this heading, were figures 
for a year ago to be compared with 
the figures on the current statement. 


Below this was a large line which 
said, “With ample funds and serv- 
ices to meet wartime needs,” above 
this was a bank bulletin which read, 
“Continued gains signify more cus- 
tomers and greater capacity to 
finance demands of war, local busi- 
ness, industry, and individuals.” 


The figures bore out this state- 
ment, for deposits grew during the 
year from $7,499,887 to $8,962,265; 
and total resources grew from $8,- 
213,568 to $9,798,025. 


Without a doubt, confidence is 
created by publishing annual state- 
ments which can be understood. 
Without a doubt, management is 
stimulated to do a better job when 
it knows that the results of what it 
accomplishes will be made known 
to the general public. 
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more important to you than ever before 


CALIFORNIA is a most important state with 
tremendous war contracts and orders— 
many of which are financed by Bank of 
America. From every part of the Union flow 


vital necessary materials. Now, more than 


ever before, your bank needs representation 


in this state. A correspondent relationship 


with Bank of America places you in effec- 


tive touch with California’s vital war indus- 


tries through branches in every section of 


the state. 


* + &+# .OUMSDStlC SSCS CO hUhPlUChU ee! OS 
Hank of America 


NATIONAL {89STA82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER . . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM — FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California . . . San Francisco - Los Angeles 


"Serves you best in the West’”’ 





Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES are 
available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 
Carry them when you travel. 








Air Conditioning Goes To War 


The action of the War Production 
Board in asking department stores, 
banks, theaters, hotels and office- 
buildings with air conditioning 
equipment above 100 horsepower 
to “volunteer” such equipment for 
“active duty” in war production 
factories should serve to eliminate 
from the public mind the miscon- 
ception of air conditioning merely 
as a “comfort” industry, in the 
opinion of Dr. Willis H. Carrier, 


chairman of the board of Carrier 
Corporation, pioneer air condition- 
ing firm. 

“It is seldom recognized that air 
conditioning had its inception in 
industry as a production tool. Nor 
is it common knowledge that the 
greatly expanded production facili- 
ties of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration manufacturers are today 
devoted 100% to production for 
war industries,” Dr. Carrier said. 

“Not only is low temperature 
refrigeration equipment essential 
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to the production of certain types 
of synthetic rubber, as pointed out 
by Donald Nelson in his request that 
stores and others ‘volunteer’ their 
equipment, but air conditioning 
equipment serves a myriad of 
other war production requirements. 

“Air conditioning, for example, 
makes possible a high degree of 
accuracy where work to close toler- 
ances is called for. Thus, it helps 
insure the amazing accuracy of 
bombsights and firing devices. In 
addition, air conditioning serves in 
the production of powder, in the 
loading of shells, in the production 
and processing of photgraphic film, 
in the manufacture of lenses and 
fine optical instruments and in 
countless other ways.” 


How Valuable Is One Issue 
Of Bankers Monthly? 


It has long been the policy of this 
magazine to devote its editorial 
pages to a recital of the experiences 
of banks which have resulted in 
reducing expenses or increasing 
profits. 

In other words, the editors feel 
that it is their job to help banks 
make money. 

It isn’t often that our friends tell 
us exactly how many articles in any 
one issue are of special value to 
them, but a letter has just been 
received from the First National 
Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, which 
indicates that at least four articles 
in the October issue, are considered 


to be worth intensive study. 

The letter from Mr H. C. Nicholls, 
assistant cashier is as follows: 

“Would it be possible for you to 
send us about five copies of the 
October issue of Bankers Monthly? 
Our reasons for making this re- 
quest are as follows: 

“1. To make a complete study of 
the article on wills entitled, ‘32% 
Have No Wills.’ 

“2. To make an analysis of the 
story about correspondent bank 
services. 

“3. To conduct a survey sug- 
gested in the article, ‘How To Find 
A Perfect Secretary.’ 

“4. To make a study of the 
article, ‘How To Operate A Bank 
Library.’ 

“Each article will be assigned to 
a different officer or employee in 
the bank which accounts for our 
asking for five copies.” 


Bank Personnel Work 
Under Wartime 
Conditions 


(Continued from page 543) 
suitable people from among the 
applicants, regardless of education. 
In fact, we do not require even a 
high-school diploma as a qualifica- 
tion for clerical employment. We 
have some very valuable clerks 
who did not graduate from high 
school. 


Sources Of New Employees 
The following table shows the 





There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘‘go out of the 
way” to handle unusual situations and trans- 


actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


sources of our new employees dur- 
ing 1941, the most recent full year. 


Referred by officers and other employees. 19% 
Applied on own initiative.............. 21% 
From feecharging agencies 

From schools and non-fee agencies...... 29° 
Former employees rehired............. 
Through advertisement... . 

Others 


Total 

The source “Officers and other 
employees” is ordinarily the best, 
both as regards quantity and be- 
cause from this source usually 
come the best candidates. The per- 
centage for 1941 is the lowest in a 
good many years. In the last few 
years, it has varied from 30% to 
40% of the total number of new 
employees. The number of appli- 
cants applying on their own initia- 
tive is also smaller than usual. 

Fee-charging agencies contrib- 
uted about a normal percentage 
last year. This is not one of the 
larger sources of new employees 
except in New York City. 

Last year was the first year for 
a long time in which advertising 
was resorted to. This has continued 
in 1942 and has produced a good 
many satisfactory employees. It is, 
of course, a laborious method of 
securing new employees, but there 
are times when there is no other 
way to get candidates. In adver- 
tising there are two choices: either 
to have the applicants write to a 
blind box number and then try to 
sort out candidates from the letters, 
or else to have them call and 
choose them by interview. 

Either method has_ disadvan- 
tages. The former is a_ difficult 
process, especially for routine jobs. 
It is pretty hard to tell how good 
a clerk a person will be by read- 
ing his letter. The interview 
method is equally difficult, al- 
though it is a more satisfactory one 
for jobs requiring experience or 
superior personal qualifications. 
We have done it both ways, and 
we ordinarily find that the box 
number method is more economical 
of time and effort. 


Present employees undoubtedly 
form the most satisfactory and 
productive source of new appli- 
cants. Some care, of course, has to 
be exercised in using candidates 
from this source. Two things help 
us offset the disadvantages of this 
source. The first of these is the 
use of tests, which enables us to 
make sure that our candidates 
have the necessary ability and the 
second is our policy of not employ- 
ing relatives of present employees. 
That policy has continued for the 
past eight years and we have every 
reason to be satisfied with it. 
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Ordinarily there is no difficulty 
from having two or more relatives 
on the payroll, but occasionally 
some very awkward situations 
have arisen and our experience 
shows that it is safest not to em- 
ploy two members of the same 
family. Under this policy we do not 
employ father or mother, son or 
daughter, brother or sister, hus- 
band or wife and we ordinarily do 
not employ first cousins. Of course, 
brother-in-law or sister-in-law is 
excluded. 


We have never required married 
women to resign and there is no 
probability that this policy will 
change. However, when two em- 
ployees marry, we require one to 
resign immediately. During the 
war period, we are employing 
married women, which we ordi- 
narily do not do. 


It might be thought that cus- 
tomers would be a good source of 
new employees but we have not 
found it so, although it is a source 
not to be overlooked. Applicants 
applying on their own initiative 
have always been an important 
source for us and this should be 
true everywhere except in New 
York. We think that one reason 
why this is such a good source for 
us is that we treat casual callers 
with courtesy and attention. 


Everyone is given at least a 
brief interview, the more promis- 
ing the applicant the longer the 
interview. These interviews vary 
from three or four minutes to per- 
haps 15 minutes at the longest. 


About 75% of the callers are 
permitted to fill out a brief inter- 
view card. We find that most appli- 
cants like the feeling of having 
been able to make out some form 
of application. Of these cards, 
about one-half are immediately 
discarded by being put into an in- 
active file for a period of about 
six months. The others are sorted 
alphabetically and tabbed with 
signals to indicate the type of job 
for which application is made. 
These cards then form a very use- 
ful file of prospects and we make 
considerable use of them. 


Under present conditions, of 
course, this file is of less use than 
ordinarily, because applicants do 
not go without jobs for very long. 
We do not use a detailed appli- 
tion blank for these first appli- 
cants, but reserve it for the use of 
those whom we call in for lengthy 
interviews when a vacancy actual- 
ly exists. 


While employees who call on 
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pve the farmer the soldier wouldn't travel far; without 
the soldier the farmer would be farming for the Axis. 


In 1942 the combination of good weather and the hard work 
of farm families all over the country produced the biggest 
crops on record. Those crops, together with the record 
breaking production of livestock, are helping win the war. 


More food, fiber and vegetable oils will be needed in 1943. 
It’s going to be a harder job. We can’t count on such good 
weather again. The labor supply will be short and less new 
machinery will be available. But our farm families are out 
to do the job regardless of the difficulties. 


Fortunately, there'll be no shortage of credit for the sound 
operators. City dollars will flow to farmers through the Federal 
intermediate credit banks and local lending institutions. Buyers 
of Federal intermediate credit bank debentures are, there- 
fore, aiding in the battle of production on the farm front. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON. TEX. 
BERKELEY CAL 
SPOKANE. WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y 





their own initiative give us a large 
number of new and very satisfac- 
tory employees, it should be noted 
that the percentage hired from 
those who call is much smaller 
than for any other group. For ex- 
ample, in 1941 we employed a total 
of 290 persons, both permanent 
and temporary. Of these, 60 were 
applicants who called on their own 
initiative. The total number of such 
callers, however, was 1,767—which 
was about two-thirds of the total 
number of new applicants. | 

We hired 54 who were referred 


by officers and other eiuployees, 
the total number so referred ‘being 
411. Thus we hired about 13% of 
this group, whereas we employed 
only about 3% of those who came 
in on their own initiative. How- 
ever, it is the total hired that counts 
in the end more than the percent- 
age, so we cannot afford to over- 
look any source of new applicants. 


More than ever before, farmers 
now need the help and advice of 
their banker friends. 
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PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
AND 
_ TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


© Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 

years of service in this field, 

assuring a knowledge of re- 
~ quirements and. valuable as- 
© sistance. 


Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
‘compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


Resources over >) $200,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


He MEMBER a 
© NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION» 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE. CORPORATIO) ns: 


a 
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Fiscal Planning For Total War 


By Crum, Fennelly, and Seltzer, 
364 pages, cloth, $3. Published by 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1819 Broadway, New York 
City. 

The National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research has issued a report, 
15 months in preparation, on the 
overall problems of war-financing, 
indicating that new taxes of at least 
$22,000,000,000 will have to be 
raised if inflation is eventually to 
‘be avoided. 

Recent proposals of Congress and 
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the Treasury contemplate raising 
only about one-third of this sum. 

To be on the safe side total fed- 
eral tax exactions, the report sub- 
mits, should be no less than $40,- 
000,000,000 in fiscal year 1943, 
whereas new taxes at present un- 
der consideration in Congress seem 
unlikely to bring the total to more 
than $25,000,000,000. If this $15,- 
000,000,000 gap is closed by taxa- 
tion, the danger of a general break- 
down of the wartime price-control 
system will be considerably re- 
duced. 

The report has just been released 
in book form under the title of 
“Fiscal Planning for Total War.” Its 
authors are Professor W. L. Crum 
of Harvard University, Dr. John F. 
Fennelly of Glore, Forgan & Com- 
pany, and Professor Lawrence H. 
Seltzer of Wayne University. 

The study was carried out under 
the auspices of a Conference on Re- 
search in Fiscal Policy, in which 
research personnel of a number of 
universities co-operated with the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 


The Leadership Of Young Men 


Radio and aeroplane have shrunk 
the boundaries of the world, and 
there are some who say that there 
are no more frontiers. Perhaps we 
have pushed our physical bound- 
aries as far as they can go, but the 
frontiers of the mind and the spirit 
are limitless, and there is where we 
must go now for pioneering; there 
is where we must seek the answer 
to the problem of keeping and hold- 
ing secure and free the land and 
the ideals our forefathers pioneered 
for. 

They were leaders—those men. 
Every man was an_ individualist. 
He had to be. He was an individ- 
ualist, but he also had the commu- 
nal spirit. He was a brother to his 
neighbor. He had to co-operate 
with his fellows in the common 
fight for survival and for progress, 
but he wanted to co-operate, too, 
for there was room in men’s hearts 
and minds in those days for frater- 
nity in the truest sense of the word. 

Never is the interdependence of 
human beings so manifest as in 
their common struggle for survival. 
It is only when man moves too far 
and too fast that he loses touch with 
his fellow humans. Eventually he 
finds that his isolation from them 
is an empty gain. He may have all 
the power and the wealth in the 
world, but if he uses the power only 
to gain more, without sharing, 


without co-operation; and_ the 
wealth only to protect what he has 
or to gain more, he is soon a man 
alone. Where once he was indif- 
ferent to others because his power 
and money could buy him every- 
thing including companionship, he 
soon finds it can buy him nothing 
real, nothing lasting, and he ends 
his days in bitterness and loneli- 
ness, without friends and without 
remembrance. 

Youth today is going to go 
through a forcing period that will 
mature it overnight. Young men 
today are being given responsibil- 
ities that are staggering. Youth 
doesn’t need to be challenged or 
coddled. It needs merely to be told 
there’s a job to do—here are the 
tools—do it! In today’s youth are 
tomorrow’s leaders.—F rank E, Mul- 
len, vice president and general 
manager, National Broadcasting Co. 


Our Friends Learn From 
Each Other 


Mr. T. R. Hefty, President 
First National Bank 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. Hefty: 

We have all been very much in- 
terested at our bank in your article 
appearing in the July issue of 
Banker’s Monthly. This is one of 
the finest and most helpful contri- 
butions to the banking fraternity 
that has come to my notice, and I 
am sure that nearly every bank 
can find therein a helpful sugges- 
tion. 

We have been particularly inter- 
ested in the manner in which you 
are handling your savings account 
and the elimination of deposit slips 
and withdrawal slips. In discussing 
this feature the question has come 
up as to the type of machine used 
for posting on these cards; also as 
to the size of the card used. If you 
would be willing to send us a 
sample of the card with the name 
of the posting machine used, we 
would be very grateful to you. In 
this connection perhaps you would 
be willing to let us have a copy 
of the rules and regulations which 
you have printed in a_ special 
folder. 

There are so many _ splendid 
points presented in this article that 
I believe you are to be commended 
for your generous presentation of 
these ideas which have been devel- 
oped by a lot of deep thinking and 
real work. 

Perhaps the day will come when 
our state and national conventions 
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will sponsor presentations of origi- 
nal ideas. To my notion there is 
just as much value in this sort of 
thinking as there is in listening to 
a lot of high grade speaking talent, 
interesting though it may be.— 
Cordially yours, D. I. MacDonald, 
Assistant Cashier, The Citizens 
National Bank of Waukegan, IIli- 
nos. 


Mr. D. I. MacDonald 
Assistant Cashier 

The Citizens National Bank 
Waukegan, Illinois 

Dear Mr. MacDonald: 

Mr. Hefty has asked me to 
respond to your request of Septem- 
ber 21, regarding the “no-ticket” 
system in our Savings Department. 

A sample of our Savings ledger 
card is enclosed which is handled 
through a National Savings Win- 
dow Posting Machine in _ con- 
junction with the machine-posted 
pass-book. These records are ac- 
complished simultaneously. You 
are perhaps familiar with the audit 
control features which are built 
into the N.C.R. Savings Window 
Machine. 

It may be observed from the 
ledger card that space is provided 
for the depositor to sign opposite 
any withdrawals he may make. By 
his signature at the bottom of the 
ledger card, he acknowledges the 
correctness of the withdrawal and 
the extended balance, as well. 

Under this plan, no deposit or 
withdrawal slips are used and this 
permits a much faster Savings 
window transaction than formerly. 
At one time, about two-thirds of 
our depositors depended upon 
tellers to prepare their deposit and 
withdrawal tickets. Now the trans- 
action is comparable to the faster 
moving commercial window trans- 
action. Should there be any further 
question in this regard, please do 
not hesitate to write again.—Very 
truly yours,—O. B. Lovell, Comp- 
troller, First National Bank, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Stagger Savings Interest Dates 


Most banks pay interest on sav- 
ings accounts twice a year. Many 
still pay the first of January and 
the first of July. It is better to 
choose two other months in order to 
get away from the heavy dividend 
payment periods and the increased 
work necessary in the preparation 
of reports for governmental and 
state authorities. 

It is not essential that we pay 
interest to all customers on the 
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Men, Money, 


and Munitions 


These are the sinews of War 


As the American war effort expands 
from the production line to battle 
lines all over the World, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that many men, 
much money, and a staggering quan- 
tity of munitions will be needed to 
assure victory to the United Nations. 


The United States possesses all three 
essentials, and it is daily more evi- 
dent that military, industrial and 
banking organization have made 
them available for immediate use. 


The Philadelphia National is proud to 
be numbered among the many great 
financial institutions which have 
contributed to this accomplishment. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $650,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





same dates. There are banks in 
which interest is paid as many as 
ten times a year. 

We have ledger cards of two dif- 
ferent colors in our savings depart- 
ment. We can have the accounts 
distributed between these two 
colors. It is then easy to pay the 
accounts on the buff cards in June 
and December, the accounts on the 
green cards in March and Septem- 
ber. By this method, we have spread 
our interest payments over four 
periods instead of two. 

We have thus staggered our work 


and have to serve only one-half the 
customers in any one period. This 
is more satisfactory to the customer 
and to the bank. In addition, we 
have all our savings deposit cus- 
tomers write their signatures on 
the ledger cards. This saves much 
time later in making payments.— 
Clarence R. Kennett, Auditor, First 
National Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 
Va. 


It’s a wonderful feeling to dis- 
cover a way to eliminate an un- 
necessary expense. 
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“TOP THAT 10% BY NEW YEAR'S” 


Out of the 13 labor-management conferences sponsored by 
the National Committee for Payroll Savings and conducted 
by the Treasury Department throughout the Nation has 


come this formula for reaching the 10% of gross payroll War 
Bond objective: 


1. Decide to get 10%. 

It has been the Treasury experience wherever manage- 

ment and labor have gotten together and decided the 

job could be done, the job was done. 
2. Get a committee of labor and management to work out 
details for solicitation. 

a. They, in turn, will appoint captain-leaders or chair- 
men who will be responsible for actual solicitation of 
no more than 10 workers. 

b. A card should be prepared for each and every worker 
with his name on it. 

ce. An estimate should be made of the possible amount 
each worker can set aside so that an “over-all” 
of 10% is achieved. Some may not be able to set 
aside 10%, others can save more. 

3. Set aside a date to start the drive. 

4. There should be little or no time between the announce- 
ment of the drive and the drive itself. 

The drive should last not over 1 week. 

5. The opening of the drive may be through a talk, a rally, 
or just a plain announcement in each department. 

6. Schedule competition between departments; show 
progress charts daily. 

7. Set as a goal the Treasury flag with a “T." 


Gave wih 


ie eves of f... 
merica are 

the United States 
Treasury Roll of 
Honor appearin 

in the “Payroll 
Savings News.” 

For copy write 
War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Depart. 
ment, Wasbing- 
ton, D. C. 


S of today, more than 20,000 firms of 
all sizes have reached the “Honor 
Roll” goal of at least 10% of the gross 
payroll in War Bonds. This is a glorious 
testimony to the voluntary American way 
of facing emergencies. 


But there is still more to be done. By 
January 1st, 1943, the Treasury hopes to 
raise participation from the present total 
of around 20,000,000 employees investing 
an average of 8% of earnings to over 
30,000,000 investing an average of at least 
10% of earnings in War Bonds. 


You are urged to set your own sights 
accordingly and to do all in your power to 
start the new year on the Roll of Honor, to 
give War Bonds for bonuses, and to pur- 
chase up to the limit, both personally and 
as a company, of Series F and G Bonds. 
(Remember that the new limitation of pur- 
chases of F and G Bonds in any one calen- 
dar year has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000.) 


TIME IS SHORT. Our country is counting 
on you to— 


“TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S” 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a Contribution to America's All-Out War Effort by BANKERS MONTHLY 
BANKERS MONTHLY 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY’S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below— it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 

5 Addressing Machines 

6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 

7 Adhesives 

8 Advertising Specialties 

9 Air Conditioning Equipment 

10 Alarms, Bank Vaolt 

11 Architects and Bullders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 

14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

15 Bank Building Fixtures 

16 Bank Directories 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 

18 Banking by Mall Envelopes 

19 Banking Textbooks 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Bingiers, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 
bons 

35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 

39 Changeable Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 

42 Check Certifiers 

43 Check Endorsers 

44 Check Files 

45 Check Protectors 

46 Checks 

47 Check Registers 

48 Check Signers 

49 Check Sorting Trays 

50 Check Sorters 

61 Christmas Savings 

52 Clips, Paper 

53 Coat and Hat Racks 

54 Coin Bags 

55 Coin Boxes 

56 Coin Cards 

57 Coin Changers 

58 Coin Clocks 

59 Coin Counting Machines 


Please have sent us buying information on 


60 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 
61 Coin Envelopes 
62 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

63 Coin and Currency Trays 
64 Coin Wrappers 

65 Copyholders 

66 Counter Cash Protectors 

67 Coupon Books 

68 Coupon Envelopes 

69 Currency Boxes 

70 Currency Envelopes 

71 Currency Straps 

72 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
73 Dating Machines and Stamps 
74 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

quipment 

75 Depositories 

76 Deposit Ticket Files 

77 Desk Fountain Pens 

78 Desk Organizers 

79 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
80 Dictating Machines 

81 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

82 Duplicators 

83 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
84 Electric Signs 

85 Envelopes 

86 Envelope Sealers and Openers 
87 Erasers 

88 Expanding Envelopes 

89 File Boxes 

90 File Fasteners 

91 File Folders 

92 File Signals 

93 Filing Cabinets 

94 Filing Systems 

95 Fire Alarm Systems 

96 Forms 

97 Forms, Continuous 

98 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
99 Fountain Pens 

100 Furniture 
101 Glass Signs 

102 Globes 

103 Gummed Tape 

104 Index Tabs 

105 Ink 

106 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
107 Ink in Powdered Form 

108 Interest Calculators 
109 Interest Computing Machines 
110 Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 
111 Lamps, Dusk 


112 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


113 Lamps, Filing 

114 Lamps, Fluorescent 

115 Lamps, Stenographers 

116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
117 Letter Trays 

118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 
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119 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

121 Maps 

122 Mats 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depositories 

125 Night Depository Bags 

126 Numbering Machines 

127 Paper 

128 Paper Fasteners 

129 Pass Books 

130 Pay Roli Envelopes 

131 Pencil Sharpeners 

132 Pencils 

133 Pencils, Mechanical 

134 Pen Points, Steel 

135 Personal Loan Systems 

136 Photographic Bank Systems 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Postage Meters 

139 Proof Machines 

140 Public Relations Advertising 

141 Registered Mall Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 

150 School Savings Systeme 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seats, Corporation, Notary, ete. 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 War Bonds, Bank Plan 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 

179 Window and Lobby Displays 


Home and 
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Plastic Screw Posts 


The bank manager who has been 
using screw post binders can heave 
a sigh of relief and once more ex- 
press his gratitude to that master 
Plastic, 


magician, for coming 





through with another near-miracle. 

Beaverite Products, Inc., Beaver 
Falls, N. Y., has developed .a 
“Binda-Lite” plastic screw post 
that is, indeed, a timely and prac- 
tical answer to the certain shortage 
of screw posts and all other similar 
fasteners manufactured of critical 
metals. 

In addition, to almost unlimited 
availability, this new plastic post 
has a number of other advantages. 
Although exceptionally strong, they 
are very light in weight. They are 
made in all capacities, from one- 
fourth to one inch, in eighth-inch 
graduations. Consequently, in com- 
binations, they will provide capac- 
ities equal to any you have prev- 
iously obtained with metal posts. 

They are made, in all sizes, in 
both clear (transparent) and black. 
The company will be glad to quote 
you prices and tell you the location 
of your nearest distributor. 


Improved Moistener 


A great many of you already 
know and use the Hydrawlik Auto- 
matic moistener for envelopes, 
stamps, currency straps and so on. 
As is happening with so many old 
products, the search for substitute 
materials to replace those restricted 
by war has resulted in at least half 
a dozen important improvements. 

The suction cup is now made of 
molded plastic, instead of rubber, 
which will last longer, allows the 
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wire “wick” or valve to operate 
more freely through smooth preci- 
sion-size holes, and is flat-sided to 
prevent rolling. The wire valve is 
made of silver instead of copper. 

The foam-sponge rubber now be- 
ing used in the application tip has 
more uniform pore and a longer 
life than the sponge in the old 
model. 

A rolled edge adds considerable 
strength to the transparent plastic 
reservoir, while a beaded flanged 
end on the suction cup prevents 
accidental uncorking and is more 
efficient than a simple friction 
closure. 

The Hydrawlik is still available 
in lustrous red, blue, or green 
transparent, with a plastic stand in 


COLORE D 
BILL STRAPS 
(Conform to S 
Steel-Strond S 
Standards ~ 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 
Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 
Width—114 inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 


These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank — protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong’ ‘label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 

8 different colors for quick identification. 
FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


Year End 


Again we reach the end of a calendar year- 


-made especially poign- 


ant this year by the anniversary of Pearl Harbor and by our aware- 
ness of the great task ahead of us all. Each of us has his important 
part (large or small) in the march to final victory and I hope my 
efforts during the past 12 months have contributed in some measure 
to the success of your part of the job. 


Sincerely, 


harmonizing colors. It has been 
found priceless in affixing war 
stamps and ration stamps. Many 
women (let me whisper) have dis- 
covered that it is perfect for apply- 
ing deodorants, white shoe clean- 
ers, and liquid stockings, So you'd 
better keep it locked up in your 
own desk! 


Fire-Extinguisher Instructions 


I have just received from the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company a 
copy of a six-page folder entitled: 
Directions for Inspecting, Recharg- 
ing, and Maintaining Portable Fire- 
Extinguishers. 

I'm informed that portable ex- 
tinguishers are credited with stop- 
ping 70% of all fires. In view of the 
fact that many businesses, institu- 
tions, and individuals will be unable 
to get new extinguishers or ap- 
proved types for the duration, it’s 
just plain common sense to be sure 
the ones you do have are kept in 
the best operating condition. For- 
tunately, the necessary recharging 
materials are still available for all 
types of extinguishers. 

Whether it’s for the bank, a store 
or factory in which the bank is in- 
terested, or your own home—here’s 
a case where the proverbial “ounce 
of prevention” may be worth a good 
many thousand pounds of head- 
aches, financial loss, and even 
tragedy. 

The folder gives specific instruc- 
tions for the following types of ex- 
tinguishers: Pyrene (vaporizing 
liquid); Guardene and Essanay 
(soda-acid); Phomene and Fast- 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


SIMPLIFIED FORM OF 


COST ANALYSIS CARD 


Form 364 for Banks which do not 
analyze on thei posting machine. 


fome (foam); Hydrogarde and 
Wintergarde (gas cartridge ; Dura- 
garde and Accurate (pump tanks). 

The Pyrene Company, 560 Bel- 
mont Ave., Newark, N. J., will be 
glad to send you a copy on request. 


Binocuicar Eye-Shade 


People who do close, exacting 
work (technicians, craftsmen, pro- 
fessional people—yes, even bank- 
ers) have for years needed just such 
a device as this. It’s called the 
Magni-Focuser Binocular Eye-Shade 
(made by Edroy Products Co., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York City) 
and combines the advantages of a 
magnifying glass, a binocular micro- 
scope or field glasses, and an old- 
fashioned eye shade. 


Maybe you're not a stamp hobby- 
ist, as is the man in the picture, but 
suppose you have to read the tiny 


BANKING ENVELOPES 
For ee 
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type in printed documents and 
forms; or inscribe small, carefully 
executed figures; or examine ques- 
tionable coins or paper money; or do 
a dozen other things that require 
accuracy and result in serious eye 
strain. The Magni-Focuser solves 
your problem perfectly. 

In fact, although this eye shade 
was designed primarily for preci- 
sion work in plants doing defense 
work and for the U. S. armed forces, 
it has already proven itself invalu- 
able n a considerable number of 
banks throughout the country. 

Fitting over the head with a com- 
fortable band that leaves both hands 
free, the shade is made of light- 
weight-non-breakable plastic. The 
optically ground five-power lenses 
give a magnification of approxi- 
mately three times actual size, with 
a fixed focal point 10 inches from 
the forehead. The prismatic glass 
reduces eye strain, because it is free 
from distortion and from unequal 
light ray refraction. 

The binocular feature permits 


magnification of normal, third- 
dimension vision. 
Honor Roll Plaque 

In the November issue, I de- 


scribed for you a new honor roll 
plaque made of a special plastic 
material called Ronzite, which was 
put on the market a few weeks ago 
by Banthrico, Inc. 

I am now informed that a new 
company, National Ronzite Indus- 
tries, 564 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, has been organized to conduct 
the honor roll business which was 
originally developed by Banthrico, 
Inc. 

I continue to be greatly impressed 
with this bronze-like plastic sub- 
stance—so much so that I am moved 
again to suggest that you write for 
descriptive literature on these 
honor rolls. The handling of your 
inquiry will be facilitated, however, 
if you make sure that you address 
it to National Ronzite Industries, 
rather than Banthrico, Inc. 


Personnel Posters 


With the slogan, “Great Ameri- 
cans Remind Us”, twelve inspira- 
tional posters have been prepared 
in which bank employees are re- 
minded of the present-day value 
of the wisdom of great men on the 
value of work well done and the 
benefits to employees who stay with 
an institution, instead of going from 
one job to another at frequent in- 
tervals. 
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Here’s a New 
revenue source 


Commercial loans and mortgages are dried- 


up streams. Auto and refrigerator financing—out for the 
duration. Trust business—small and variable. Where can you find the 





revenue that spells PROFITS? Here is the answer: 


Protectu Bank Money Orders 


These ORIGINAL bank money orders are easy to sell (Protectu 


Merchandising Helps see to that) and easy to handle (Karbon-Out 
assures that). Customers like them because of their triple-protec- 


tion and impressive appearance. 


They are the modern, safe, and efficient method of money-transfer 
for Mr. Average Citizen. For the bank, they spell volume without 
increased operating cost—and that spells NET PROFITS that will 
offset the dwindling of other revenue sources. 





Ask us to show you 
what this new, prof- 
itable business can 
do for YOUR bank 
this coming year. 





PROTECTU BANK-NOTE CORP. 


4048 SCHUBERT AVENUE 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The pictures of the men are litho- 
graphed in colors, and a glass frame 
is provided for the display of the 
posters in the employees’ rooms. 

These posters were designed by 
Byron Bacon Black and Associates, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 


A Guard At The Wastebasket 


With letters an inch high, the 
First National Bank of Madison, 
Wisconsin, informs all employees, 
“If it can be re-used, it does not 
belong here.” 

These words are printed in red 
on a piece of paper about 14 inches 
long and the paper is pasted to the 
inside of the waste basket, where it 
cannot escape notice. 

As a result, every employee puts 
thought on each supply which he is 
planning to discard. He does not 
throw it away unless he is sure 
there is no possible additional use 
for it. Rubber bands, paper clips, 
pins, scratch paper, and slightly 
damaged forms have been saved for 
re-use by these signs. 


“Regulation W—How To Use It” 


By Charles S. Cook and C. L. Coe. 
Published by Cook & Cook, Con- 
cordia, Kansas, ($2.75). 

Messrs. Cook and Coe have an- 
alyzed the operation of Regulation 
W as it applies to the individual 
transaction. Thus, answers are 
given to many of the questions 
which have arisen in banking 
concerning the regulation, but to 





which there are no answers in the 
printed text of the Regulation. 
The provisions of each section are 
set forth exactly as in the official 
text. Interspersed among these 
portions of the official text are the 
comments of the authors, explain- 
ing in non-technical language the 
effects of the sections on individual 
transactions. 

The reader not only learns the 
mistakes which he may have been 
creating in his application of the 
Regulation but he also becomes 
cognizant of the fact that it is not 
as restrictive in certain sections 
as he may have believed. Accord- 
ingly, he should be able to profit 
by studying the book to learn what 
can be done under the Regulation 
that previously he had considered 
as restricted. 

Additional clarifications to the 
banker may be procured from the 
chapter on statement forms, where- 
in the several choices are present- 
ed, although separate forms for 
each of the sixteen exceptions to the 
Regulation are illustrated. There is 
also presented an “over-all” State- 
ment of Exception form. 

The book could also be of value 
to the retail business customers of 
banks because so much misunder- 
standing of the section on charge 
accounts has arisen. The authors’ 
treatment of the section on charge 
accounts is presented in sufficient 
detail to enable any retailer to 
determine therefrom the compli- 
ance or lack of compliance with the 
Regulation which arises in the case 
of many converted charge accounts, 
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Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 9 


Sources Of Gold Supply 

Africa is coming to the front as 
a gold yielding country, and yet its 
Rocky Mountain region, so to speak, 
is not even outlined on maps, and 
exists only in surmise. It is so in 
China and other parts of Asia and 
Australasia. In a very few years 
Africa has turned out quietly some 
$45,000,000, and trade there has 
leaped into activity. It looks as if 
the annual product would soon 
touch more than half that sum, and 
only the surface is scratched, the 
expectations for low vein mines 
being very hopeful. There is one 
thing about British foreign enter- 
prise, if there is anything worth 
going for there is no lack of money 
to push it. Those who fear that 
silver is going to a premium again 
to the ruin of gold mining are re- 
fusing information and are quite 
unnecessarily alarmed. 


DECEMBER, 1892 


As bankers, we are the private 
secretaries and bookkeepers of half 
the country, -general counsel, 
adviser, and accountant for the 
widow, exercising a paternal guar- 
dianship over the orphan, custodian 
of the available assets of the land, 
servants of the people, yet finally 
masters of the situation, we repre- 
sent a clientage and constituency 
second only to that other assem- 
blage now in session at the capital. 


DECEMBER, 1892 


The Emperor Francis Joseph, on 
a high occasion in Budapest lately, 
when he received the Austrian and 
Hungarian legations, declared in 
the most pleasant and assuring 
manner that the Austrian Empire 
was on terms of the most friendly 
relations with all the powers, so 
that from such a sovereign and 
such a man, esteemed and respect- 
ed by the civilized world, we may 
look for universal peace, at least 
during our great jubilee of 1893, 
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for his indisputable reason, that 
if there is the slightest danger that 
war is in a state of the least incu- 
bation, the train for an outbreak 
is already laid, and Austria’s re- 
sponsibility is great and unavoid- 
able. In such incipient case, the 
Emperor, one of the most candid 
men, could not have assured us of 
peace as absolutely governing 
European politics at present. Then 
let us here, in free and peace-com- 
pelling America, push our business 
interests and enterprises with en- 
ergy, fearing no fall of stocks, no 
abnormal skyward dash of produce 
prices, or outward rush of gold for 
blood-letting pay, no loss of the 
red corpuscles of our financial 
circulation, but for a year, at least, 
the solid and unmixed pleasure and 
satisfaction arising from the fact 
that the eyes of all the world are 
as one pair, and these are turned 
with admiration on America, and 
that, with interest of the noblest 
kind, and most intense on one 
bright spot in it, where peace will 
show how grand and useful and 
beautiful she is, and can be in her 
results—these setting off by their 
luster the base, dreadful, and de- 
structive fruits of war, that bring 
also the demons of hate and discord 
between nations, rendering co- 
operation impossible, whilst peace 
and sweet arbitration of differences 
unite peoples together in efforts 
combined and separate, that push 
forward the car of civilization, 
loaded with progress, bringing 
comfort and hope, and making this 
world of sin and suffering a strong 
competitor with that one promised 
to be inexpressibly lovely and satis- 
fying. 

DECEMBER, 1892 
Uniformity Of Our Commercial And 
Social Laws 

With the close of the late war 
came a natural unification of the 
nation on a more intense scale 


than formerly. This has been rivet- 
ed closer and closer by an enormous 
and general network of railroads 
and telegraphs all over the Union, 
and vastly increased postal facili- 
ties and rapid transit for pas- 
sengers and goods, and an enor- 
mous increase of the internal trade, 
and with these, a more distinct and 
impressive vision of the great in- 
consistency of our state laws, those 
of each state to those of every other 
state, and again gradual evolution 
has reached the minds and con- 
sciences of all our thinking men, and 
the need to organize for reforms, 
sO as to give us a nation of one peo- 
ple, one language, and one code of 
laws, is now their great and long- 
ing desire. All true and worthy 
American citizens will turn in and 
help this great project, this, the 
most important of all open ques- 
tions in our great country. 


DECEMBER, 1892 


Some Wholesome Advice To Young Bankers 
From Old England 


At a recent meeting of the British 
Institute of Bankers, the president, 
in his opening address, gave the 
following excellent advice to the 
younger members of the institute, 
which may be repeated here, we 
hope, without offense: 

The president reminded the 
younger members that the first duty 
of a banker was to study to be 
quiet, and to mind his own business. 
Young men occupied in banking 
would find the secret of a certain 
success to lie in the cultivation of 
the most ordinary’ virtues— 
patience, industry, self-control, 
silence, courtesy, observation; and 
one other very useful quality for a 
young banker was courage. Limited 
liability was a monster that was de- 
vouring every kind of business, 
large and small. It was clear that 
the banker of the present day had 
very different clients to deal with 
from those whom his predecessor of 
thirty years ago knew and treated 
as warm personal friends. If busi- 
ness was to be conducted by direc- 
tors and managers, instead of by 
experienced partners training up 
their sons and relatives to succeed 
them, it became a matter of great 
importance who and what these 
directors and managers were to be. 
A bank whose directors and officials 
were really true to its prosperity 
would almost certainly succeed; a 
bank whose leaders only cared for 
themselves, however rich and pow- 
erful it might be, carried in its 
bosom the germs of disaster. 
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F.A.A. Elects For 


Balloting by mail, for the first 
time in its 27 year history, mem- 
bers of the Financial Advertisers 
Association now “attending” a con- 
vention-by-mail, elected officers 
for the coming year as follows: 
President, L. E. Townsend, ass’t. 
vice president, Bank of America, 
San Francisco; lst Vice President, 
Lewis F. Gordon, ass’t. vice presi- 
dent, Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; 2nd Vice 
President, J. Lewell Lafferty, vice 
president, Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. It is the 
custom of the association to move 
its vice presidents up each year. 
The office to be filled by a new- 
comer to the official family is 3rd 
Vice President. Dale Brown, ass’t. 
vice president, National City Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was elected to 
that office. Fred W. Mathison, ass’t. 
vice president, National Security 
Bank of Chicago, was re-elected 
Treasurer. 

In the same election, members 
were chosen for the Board of Direc- 
tors. The new Board includes: 
Merrill Anderson, Merrill Ander- 
son Co., New York, N. Y.; Philip 
K. Barker, Granite Trust Co., 
Quincy, Mass.; Leland C. Barry, 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Victor Cullin, Mississippi Valley 
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Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; John 
deLaittre, Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Swayne P. Goodenough, Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank & Trust Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Robert Lindquist, Amer- 
ican National Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Thoburn Mills, The 
National City Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dudley L. Parsons, The New 
York Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; 
E. A. Pierce, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York, N. Y.; 
Julius J. Spindler, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Highland, Ill.; G. 
Lorne Spry, The Canada Trust Co., 
London, Ont., Canada; E. P. Talia- 
ferro, First National Bank, Tampa, 
Fla.; George Wilshire, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. New 
Haven, Conn.; K. Winslow, Jr., 
Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash.; Miss M. M. Woltjen, 
Mutual Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Preston E. Reed, who presides at 
the association office at 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
was re-elected Executive Vice 
President. Senior Advisory Council 
of the association will be named by 
the Board of Directors from a slate 
submitted by the nominating com- 
mittee. 


Wottrich Vice Pres., 
Manufacturers Trust 


Wilfred Wottrich, who has been 
a trust officer of Manufacturers 
Trust Company for the last ten 
years, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent and placed in charge of the 
bank’s Personal Trust Department. 
He succeeds Elliott Debevoise, vice 
president, who is now stationed at 
the bank’s office at Fifth Avenue 
and 43rd Street, New York. 

Mr. Wottrich has been with 
Manufacturers Trust Company and 
its predecessor banks for the past 
18 years. He is a director of several 
corporations, including the Yankee 
Baseball Club. During 1930 and 
1931, he was chairman of the Bank 
Management Conference of New 
York. 

Mr. Wottrich is a graduate of 
New York University and of the 
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Graduate School of Banking, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, Rutgers 
University. 


Brown On U. Of C. Board 


Election of Edward Eagle Brown 
to the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been an- 
nounced 

Mr. Brown is president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
the National Safe Deposit Company, 
and the Federal Advisory Council 
of the Federal Reserve System. He 
is a director of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, the 
Paducah and Illinois Railroad, and 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He also is treasurer of 
the Chicago Park District, a trustee 
of the Newberry Library, member 
of the Sponsors’ Committee, Com- 


munity Fund Drive of Chicago, and 
member of the Committee to visit 
the Graduate School of Business of 
Harvard University. 

After attending the University of 
Chicago for part of his undergrad- 
uate work, he received the Bach- 
elor’s degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1905 and graduated from 
the Harvard Law School in 1908. 
Admitted to the Illinois Bar in 1908, 
he became associated with the legal 
department of The First National 
Bank in 1910 and has been with 
the bank continuously since that 
time, becoming president in 1934. 


Albig To Retire 


W. Espey Albig, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in charge of its Savings Divi- 
sion, will retire at the end of this 
year, we are advised by W. Linn 
Hemingway, A.B.A. president and 
president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Albig has been associated 
with the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for the past 18 years, hav- 
ing joined it as deputy manager 
and secretary of its Savings Divi- 
sion in 1924. He has now reached 
the age for retirement prescribed 
by the Association’s retirement sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Albig is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, was educated in its school 
system, and is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania Teachers College and West 
Virginia University. In addition, he 
did graduate work at the University 
of Pittsburgh and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He taught in the schools of 
western Pennsylvania for a num- 
ber of years. As a result of his ac- 
tivities in organizing liberty loan 
campaigns in western Pennsylvania 
during World War I, he became as- 
sociated with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, from which 
organization he came to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

In addition to serving as secre- 
tary of the Savings Division, Mr. 
Albig has been secretary of the As- 
sociation’s Commerce and Marine 
Commission, and the A.B.A. Foun- 
dation for Education in Economics, 
for which he helped to raise the 
funds established in 1925 in cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of 
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the American Bankers Association. 
Since January 1934 he has been 
secretary of the A.B.A. Member- 
ship Committee. Mr. Albig has been 
a close student of the savings busi- 
ness and is author of a number of 
articles and brochures on savings 
banking subjects. He was co-author 
of a book on the railroad situation 
published in 1932 called, “Stop, 
Look and Listen.” 

Mr. Albig is married and has two 
sons, one of whom is now overseas 
with the second A.E.F. He is a 
farmer by avocation and plans to 
devote his time to the management 
of the farm he maintains in 
Dutchess County, New York. 


Waldow Bank Auditors Head 


At the abbreviated annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 
held on October 8 in New York City 
at Hotel Roosevelt, Ottmar A. Wal- 
dow, comptroller of The National 
Bank of Detroit, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Cecil W. Borton, 
vice president of The Irving Trust 
Company of New York. 

Mr. Waldow became an official 
of the National Association of Bank 




























































Auditors and Comptrollers in Sep- 
tember 1939, when at the annual 
convention in Seattle, Washington, 
he was elected to the then com- 
bined position of Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Since that time he has suc- 
cessively been elected to each 
higher office. Prior to 1939 he had 
served for several years as national 
committeeman for the 7th District. 


His early business experience was 
obtained in the industrial and pub- 
lic utility field, and his banking 
career began with the Highland 
Park State Bank of Highland Park, 
Michigan. When that bank became 
a member of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group he was transferred to 
the Group's office where he held 
varicus posts, including that of 
comptroller. 

When the National Bank of De- 
troit was organized in 1933, he 
became its auditor and held that 
position until January 1941 when 
he was elected comptroller, which 
position he now holds. 

Other national officers of the 
Association were honored with new 
positions. Hugh E. Powers, cashier, 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was elected 
to the first vice presidency; John C. 
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Shea, auditor, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana, to 
second vice president; Ben N. Jen- 
kins, auditor, First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, to secretary, and 
Arthur R. Burbett, comptroller. 
First National Bank, Baltimore. 
Md., is the newly elected treasurer. 
Retiring President Cecil W. Bor- 
ton becomes a member of the Ad- 
visory Board. D. R. Cochard con- 
tinues as managing editor of the 
National Auditgram, with offices at 
the national headquarters, 512 Cax- 
ton Building, Cleveland, Ohio; E. H. 
Bailey, Jr., comptroller, The Morris 
Plan Bank of Cleveland, was re- 
appointed associate editor. 


Economist With Minneapolis Fed. 


Arthur R. Upgren, University of 
Minnesota economist and nation- 
ally-recognized authority on eco- 
nomic and financial research, has 
been elected vice president and 
economist of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, John N. Pey- 
ton, president, has announced. 

“His election by the bank’s board 
of directors will place him in direct 
charge of a new program being 
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Thanks from Santa for the millions of thrifty Ameri- 


cans who through your Christmas Club accumulated 
hundreds of millions of dollars this year. 


Thanks from Uncle Sam for your banking co-opera- 
tion in so much of the War effort through industry. 
finance, business, and the public. 


Thanks from the Minute Man, the symbol of the 
War Bond campaign, and his millions of supporters 
to whom you have made available your banking 
facilities without profit or remuneration. Without 
fanfares of public recognition and at considerable 
expense to your bank, you have carried the greatest 
load in the War Bond selling program. 

And Thanks, Mr. Banker, for affording us the privi- 
lege of participating with you in the Christmas Club, 
the Victory Club, Income Tax Club, and the many 
other services we have been able to render. 
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undertaken by the bank for ex- 
panding all phases of the institu- 
tion’s research work regarding 
present and long-term problems of 
business, agriculture, and finance 
in the Northwest,” Mr. Peyton said. 

“We hope through this program 
to render increased service to the 
business and economic life of the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
embracing Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, 
northwestern Wisconsin, and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan.” 

Dr. Upgren has served on several 
important economic missions for 
various departments of the Federal 
government in the past few years. 
His most recent work, one that he 
finished only a few weeks ago, was 
as chief of the National Economics 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Dornestic Commerce in the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
In this, he directed extensive study 
of national post-war economic 
problems. 

He also has served as economic 
analyst in the Department of State 
in connection with the negotiation 
of reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign countries, research secre- 
tary for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, Inc., consultant for the 
Government of Manitoba preparing 
that Canadian province’s case for 
submission to the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Finan- 
cial Relations, and research asso- 
ciate for the Hutchins Commission 
on International Relations. 

A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, he had banking experi- 
ence in Wisconsin and New York 
City before taking a teaching post 
on the University of Minnesota 
faculty. While teaching he obtained 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
1937. 

His various previous research ac- 
tivities were undertaken while on 
leave from the University of Minne- 
sota. Dr. Upgren will devote his full 
time to his work with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 


C. & S. Promotes Four 


Four officers of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank in Atlanta, 
whose collective banking experi- 
ence totals nearly 75 years, were 
advanced October 13th—one to a 
vice-presidency and three to the 
rank of assistant vice president. 
The announcement was made by 
President H. Lane Young, following 
a meeting of the directors. 

The new vice president is Lewis 
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F. Gordon, public relations officer 
of The Citizens & Southern System. 
Mr. Gordon came to the bank some 
10 years ago from the publishing 
field. During that period he has 
become widely known in banking 
circles and is a vice president of 
the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. He is well known locally for 
his civic activities and has held 
office in many Atlanta organiza- 
tions, among them the Boy Scouts, 
of which he is now vice president, 
the Advertising Club, the Atlanta 
Sales Executive Club, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club. 

Thomas Alvin Moye, newly 
elected assistant vice president, 
began his banking career with the 
Federal Reserve Bank in 1918 and 
a year later joined the Central 
Bank & Trust Corporation, which 
was subsequently merged with the 
Citizens & Southern. In the years 
following he served in various 
capacities, finally becoming a spe- 
cial representative in the Bank 
Division. Mr. Moye has been ex- 
tremely active in civic and religious 
circles in Atlanta. 

Van Groover, now assistant vice 
president, left the University of 
Georgia just before the close of his 
senior year in 1917 to enter the 
army of World War I. He is also a 
graduate of The Atlanta Law 
School and the American Institute 
of Banking. At the close of the war, 
Mr. Groover returned to work with 
the First National Bank of Quit- 
man. In 1923, he joined the Citi- 
zens & Southern in Atlanta, and 
after serving in various capacities 
was elected an officer in 1934. He 
is a former president and now an 
instructor in the Atlanta Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 

Carlton L. Sharp, the third of the 
newly advanced assistant vice pres- 
idents, had his early business ex- 
perience in the cotton oil industry. 
In 1922 he joined the Central Bank 
& Trust Corporation and _ three 
years later, after this bank had be- 
come part of the Citizens & South- 
ern, he was elected an officer at- 
tached to the Mitchell Street Office. 
In 1936 he was transferred to the 
Main Office with the title of assist- 
ant cashier in charge of the Per- 
sonal Loan Department of the bank. 


Victory Fund Advisor 


William M. Sherrill, advertising 
manager of the First National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo., is now serv- 
ing as public relations and publicity 


advisor to the Victory Fund Com- 
mittee of the Eighth Federal Re- 
serve District. 


Volck Vice Pres., 
Marine Midland 


The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York has announced 
the election of S. Sargeant Volck 
ag vice president. 

Mr. Volck has had long and 
varied experience in the field of 
commercial banking. He was a 
partner in the commercial paper 
house of Hathaway & Company for 
many years, and later became 
senior vice president and director 
of the Nassau National Bank of 
Brooklyn. 

In 1929 Mr. Volck was elected 
president of the Broadway National 
Bank and Trust Company and re- 
tained his presidency through sev- 
eral mergers which resulted in the 
formation of the Colonial Trust 
Company. Following this, Mr. Volck 
became president of the Colonial 
Safe Deposit Company. Among 
other activities, he was an organ- 
izer, vice president and director of 
the Heathcote Trust Company in 
his home town of Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Davis Joins Army 


Frank Davis, vice president of 
the First National Bank, Atlanta. 
Ga., has been commissioned a major 
in the army and leaves Monday for 
Washington to begin his duties with 
the Service of Supply. He is a native 
of Columbia, S. C., and has been 
with the First National Bank since 
1926, serving first in the credit de- 
partment. He was promoted to as- 
sistant vice president in 1934 and 
to vice president in 1939. 


White With Guaranty 


William R. White has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, following his recent resigna- 
tion as superintendent of banks of 
the State of New York. He will 
serve as a general banking officer 
for the area that includes New 
York State, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. White graduated from Co- 
lumbia University Law School in 
1929 and was associated for about 
a year with a New York law firm. 

On August 11, 1930, he was ap- 
pointed assistant counsel in the 
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State Banking Department by 
former Superintendent of Banks 
Joseph A. Broderick. Four years 
later he was made deputy superin- 
tendent and counsel and in Janu- 
ary, 1936, he was appointed super- 
intendent of banks by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. At the time he 
was 32 years of age, the youngest 
superintendent of banks ever ap- 
pointed in New York State. Now at 
the age of 39 he has served six 
years and ten months—which is, 
with one exception, the longest 
period ever served by any superin- 
tendent in the 9l-year history of 
the department. 

Entering the Banking Depart- 
ment as the depression of the ’30s 
was getting under way, Mr. White 
has served in several positions of 
bank supervisory responsibility 
during one of the most powerful 
periods in the history of banking. 

In 1937, he was elected president 
of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks and for 
the past four years has served as 
chairman of the association’s exec- 
utive committee. The Association 
has been instrumental in promoting 
many reforms in the interest of a 
stronger banking system through- 
out the country. It has worked 
closely with Federal agencies to 
secure greater uniformity in bank 
examinations and improve super- 
visory policies and practices. 


A.B.A. State Vice 
Presidents Named 


State vice presidents of the 
American Bankers Association have 
been announced for the year 1942- 
43 by President W. Linn Heming- 
way. 

Ten of the appointees are new- 
comers to the A.B.A.’s roster of 
state vice presidents. They are: 
Iowa—Richard R. Rollins, vice 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
Des Moines; Kansas—A. W. Kin- 
cade, president, Fourth National 
Bank, Wichita; Minnesota—N. A. 
Welle, cashier, Arlington State 
Bank, Arlington; New York—Fred- 
erick V. Goess, president, Pruden- 
tial Savings Bank, Brooklyn; Ohio 
—A. C. Johnston, president, Ken- 
ton Savings Bank, Kenton; Oregon 
—J. B. Booth, vice president, Ben- 
ton County State Bank, Corvallis; 
South Carolina—L. M. Milling, vice 
president, The South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia; Texas— 
D. T. Ray, vice president and trust 
officer, First National Bank, Hous- 
ton; Vermont—Stetson C. Edmunds, 
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treasurer, Rutland Savings Bank, 
Rutland, and West Virginia— 
Hayes Picklesimer, executive vice 
president, Kanawha Valley Bank, 
Charleston. 

In all other states, the Associa- 
tion’s state vice presidents who 
served during the year 1941-42 
have been reappointed to their of- 
fices by President Hemingway. The 
roster of states in which incum- 
bents have been reappointed fol- 
lows: 


Complete Roster 


Alabama: J. Marbury Rainer, 
asst. vice president, Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Company, 
Birmingham 

Arizona: W. K. Humbert, vice 
president, Phoenix Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, 
Phoenix 

Arkansas: E. P. Pleatt, vice presi- 
dent & cashier, McIlroy Bank 
& Trust Company, Fayetteville 

California: James D. Lowsley, 
vice president & cashier, First 
National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Santa Barbara 

Colorado: W. L. Robertson, assist- 
ant cashier, Colorado National 
Bank, Denver 

Connecticut: Harold P. Splain, 
president, Savings Bank of 
Danbury, Danbury 

Delaware: Howard F. McCall, 
president, Central National 
Bank, Wilmington 

Dist. of Columbia: Archibald 
McLachlen, vice president & 
treasurer, McLachlen Banking 
Corp., Washington 

Florida: C. J. Joiner, vice presi- 
dent, Barnett National Bank, 
Cocoa 

Georgia: H. G. Hutchinson, vice 
president, Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Griffin 

Idaho: LeRoy Schouweiler, presi- 
dent, Wendell National Bank, 
Wendell 

Illinois: John H. Crocker, vice 
president, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur 

Indiana: J. O. Sanders, president, 
First National Bank, Hunting- 
burg 

Kentucky: K. L. Arnold, vice 
president, Pikeville National 
Bank & Trust Company, Pike- 
ville 

Louisiana: J. E. Harper, presi- 
dent, Minden Bank & Trust 
Company, Minden 

Maine: Thomas H. Riley, Jr., 
treasurer, Brunswick Savings 
Institution, Brunswick 

Maryland: Thomas E. McConnell, 


asst. treasurer, Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore 

Massachusetts: Dwight S. Pierce, 
president, Worcester County 
Institution for Savings, Wor- 
cester 

Michigan: Fred Marin, president, 
Bank of Lansing, Lansing 

Mississippi: Frank R. McGeoy, 
Jr., president, Bank of Green- 
wood, Greenwood 

Missouri: Leo D. Kelly, vice 
president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Louis 

Montana: F. T. Merrill, vice pres- 
ident, Midland National Bank. 
Billings 

Nevada: Horace B. Bath, assist- 
ant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ely 

New Hampshire: Harold I. Chan- 
dler, vice president & cashier, 
Keene National Bank, Keene 

New Jersey: Carlos D. Kelly, vice 
president, Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark 

New Mexico: T. H. Rixey, presi- 
dent, Farmers & Stockmens 
Bank, Clayton 

North Carolina: C. T. Leinbach, 
vice president, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem 

North Dakota: Fred R. Orth, 
president, First National Bank 
in Grand Forks, Grand Forks 

Oklahoma: Frank L. Alban, vice 
president, First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Tulsa 

Pennsylvania: R. A. Gregory, 
president, Third National Bank 
& Trust Company, Scranton 

Rhode Island: Lincoln E. Barber, 
vice president, Rhode Island 
Hospital National Bank, Provi- 
dence 

South Dakota: Ralph M. Watson, 
president, Northwest Security 
National Bank, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee: C. E. Dean, vice pres- 
ident & cashier, Old National 
Bank, Union City 

Utah: G. C. Salisbury, cashier, 
Springville Banking Company, 
Springville 

Virginia: C. Francis Cocke, presi- 
dent, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke 

Washington: Ira M. Camp, vice 
president & cashier, First State 
Bank, LaCrosse 

Wisconsin: Max Stieg, cashier 
Dairyman’s State Bank, Clin- 
tonville 

Wyoming: G. J. Forbes, vice 
president, First National Bank, 
Laramie 
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Sixth Anniversary 


Carl F. Kuehnle, president of the 
Central National Bank in Chicago, 
Roosevelt road at Halsted street, 
has announced that deposits have 
topped $25,000,000.00, just six years 
to the day after the bank opened 
on October 15, 1936, with $302,- 
949.16. 

Central National Bank was listed 
among the nation’s 500 largest 
banks in 1941 out of a total of 14,- 
950, and is today seventh in Chi- 
cago’s group of 46 out-of-the-loop 
banks. 

On October 15, 1941, the bank 
modernized, air conditioned. and in- 
creased its quarters by adding an 
extra floor to enlarge its Loaning 
Division, thereby giving more first 
floor space to the proof and transit 
departments. The latter department 
handles over 100,000 items daily on 
three eight-hour shifts, a volume 
that is larger than some of the loop 
banks. 

Although the bank has every 
type of customer department with 
the exception of a trust division, 
its greater activity is in Commer- 
cial, War Contract Loan and Pro- 
duce Divisions. Because of its prox- 
imity to South Water Market, 
Central National, maintains a spe- 
cial staff, who with their practical 
knowledge and personal contact 
with the produce men have per- 
fected a draft collection that has 
built for the bank a reputation for 
speedy, accurate handling of col- 
lection details throughout the coun- 
try. 

The new War Contract Loaning 
staff, which is part of the Commer- 
cial Loan Division, has in the first 
nine months of this year handled 
487 loans totaling $4,757,353.00 
affecting over fifty vital war mate- 
rials and supplies of major impor- 
tance. 


Diebold Awarded 
Army-Navy “E” 


The Army-Navy “E” Award for 
outstanding performance in the 
production of war material was 
presented to the Diebold Safe and 
Lock Company of Canton, Ohio. 
The presentation was made by 
Major Harry P. Croft, Chief, Indus- 
trial Service Division, Cleveland 
Ordnance District. Diebold is the 
first plant in the Canton Area to 
receive this high honor. 


The Diebold employees, families, 
and friends participated in the pre- 
sentation. The ceremonies 


December, 1942 


were 


conducted from a 40 ft. outdoor 
platform with the flags of the 
United Nations floating overhead. 

Transportation of the workers 
from the two outlying Diebold 
Plants to the main plant was made 
in Army Scout Cars which these 
workers had fabricated. 

Diebold has been consistently 
ahead of its production schedules 
and is constantly increasing its pro- 
duction. 


Testimonial For Watts 


Frank O. Watts, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, was given a testimonial 
dinner on November 20th by the 
bank’s board of, directors. Senior 
officers of the bank were invited 
guests. Walter W. Smith, president 
of the bank, presided, and Isaac H. 
Orr, chairman of the board of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
presented Mr. Watts with a beau- 
tiful old English silver service on 
behalf of the directors and officers 
of the bank. 

Watts came to St. Louis from 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1912 to 
accept the vice presidency of the 
old Third National Bank. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected presi- 
dent. In 1919 he effected the con- 
solidation of the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank and St. Louis 
Union Bank with the Third Na- 
tional, to form the First National 
Bank in St. Louis. This was one of 
the largest bank consolidations up 
to that time, and attracted nation- 
wide attention. He was president 
of the First National until 1928, 
when he became chairman of the 
board. 

Watts has served as president of 
the Tennessee Bankers Association 
and of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He was one of the first 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board in the St. Louis District. For 
seven years he represented this Dis- 
trict on the Federal Reserve Board’s 
Advisory Council. 


Land Speculation Less Likely 
Than During The Last War 


Speculators in farm real estate 
may be due for a rude awakening 
for there appear to be more factors 
working against inflation in farm 
land than are working for it. 

This was the conclusion arrived 
at by A. G. Black, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, who 
spoke recently at the Round Table 






of the Colorado Association of Real- 
ty Boards where he discussed farm 
land values and the war. 

In warning against expecting to 
get rich quickly from advancing 
farm real estate values, Governor 
Black pointed to the following 
bearish factors in the market: 

1. Ceilings on farm commodity 
prices. 

2. Heavy absorption from in- 
tomes by increased taxes and pur- 
chase of war bonds. 

3. Higher costs of production and 
higher living costs. 

4. Lack of sufficient labor—dif- 
ficulties of operation. 

5. Still a large number of farms 
in hands of unwilling owners. 

6. Most lenders following normal 
values in making appraisals and 
are unwilling to make liberal loans. 

7. Smaller farms mainly being 
sought by tenants because of diffi- 
culty in obtaining help. 

8. Farmers remember difficulties 
caused by inflation and speculation 
in land following the last war. 


Governor Black urged prospec- 
tive purchasers of farms to consider 
factors other than the income which 
may be derived during a few war 
years, and to recognize the. fact 
that most farmers spend a good 
part of their lifetime paying for a 
farm out of earnings. “Those who 
lost their heads in the early 20’s 
and purchased farms at highly spec- 
ulative prices lived to regret it,” 
he said. “As a Nation we succeeded 
in increasing our national farm 
mortgage debt to over $11,000,000,- 
000, and it has taken twenty years 
to get it back to less than $7,000,- 
000,000—and what a headache that 
shrinkage represents.” 


In discussing the current real 
estate situation, the Governor ad- 
mitted that there are two sides to 
the market, reminding his audience 
that a difference in the value as- 
signed to property by individuals 
is what makes for trade. He quoted 
the following as favorable factors 
in the farm real estate situation: 

1. Commodity prices have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than prices 
on farms. (Against this situation, 
the Governor pointed out increased 
costs of production, shortage of 
labor, and machinery, and higher 
taxes.) 


2. Industrial workers at wartime 
wages have more money to spend. 

3. Some people seek farms as a 
hedge against inflation. 


4. Fewer farms are available 
than during several years past. 
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NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Conversion 
Total discontinued 


--.- National 3; State 5....... 
National 3; State 5 


National 1; State 21 


National 8; State 10 
State 

National 1; State 

National 10; State : 


Veseccccesccscsece 


eee ee eeeeees eee 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Total discontinued 


National 
National 


2; State 4 
2; State 4 


Other Institutions 1 
Other Institutions 1 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


ARKANSAS 
Magnolia 
Citizens Bank 
(Converted to First National Bank of 
Magnolia, September 19, 1942) 
Magnolia 
First National Bank of Magnolia.81-162 
(Capital $75,000. W. CC.  Blewster, 
President, R. C. McDaniel, Cashier. 
Conversion of Citizens Bank, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942) 


CALIFORNIA 
Calipatria 


Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calipatria Branch of Los 
Angeles 90-830 
(Discontinued at the close of busi- 
ness August 29, 1942. Business trans- 
ferred to Brawley Branch) 


COLORADO 
De Beque 
*Bank of De Beque 
(Resources transferred to the Palisade 
National Bank, Palisade, October 1942) 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet 
*The First Joliet 


National Bank in 


Changed title to First National Bank 
of Joliet, October 30, 1942) 

Joliet 

*First National Bank of Joliet....70-59 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank in Joliet, October 30, 1942) 

Kell 
Kell State Bank 
(Closed for examination and adjust- 
ment, August 26, 1942) 

Milton 
Farmers State Bank 
(Liquidating. Expect to close doors at 
end of September) 


IOWA 

Colo 

*First National 
Center, Iowa) 
(Discontinued October 31, 1942) 

Colo 

*State Bank & Trust 
of State 
Nevada, Iowa 
(Cc. Ww. Yeager, 
November 2, 1942) 

Dexter 

Dallas County State Bank (Office of 
Dallas County State Bank. Adel, 
Iowa) succeeded Valley Savings Bank, 
(Office of Valley Savings Bank, Des 
Moines, Iowa), which was purchased 
by Dallas County State Bank, Adel, and 
began operating under their super- 
vision October 1, 1942. Ruth _ Shif- 
flett, Mer., John Schifflett, A. Mer. 

Dexter 

Valley Savings Bank (Office of Valley 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa).... 
(Purchased by Dallas County State 
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jank (Office of State 


Company, 
Bank & ‘Trust 


Office 
Company, 


Manager. Opened 


National 4; State 


Bank, Adel, Iowa, October Ist, and is 
now being operated as an office of 
that institution) 

Guttenberg 
Clayton County State Bank....72-423 
(Consolidated with Guttenberg State 
Bank as Security State Bank. October 
1, 1942) 

Guttenberg 
Zuttenberg State Bank 
(Consolidated with Clayton County 
State Bank as Security State Bank. 
October 1, 1942) 

Guttenberg 
Security State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$26,000. C. W. Palmer, President, H. B. 
Tangeman, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Claytou County State Bank and Gut- 
tenberg State Bank, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1942) 

Redfield 
Dallas County State Bank, (Office of 
Dallas County State Bank, Adel, Iowa), 
succeeded Valley Savings Bank (Office 
of Valley Savings Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa), which was purchased by Dallas 
County State Bank, Adel, and began 
operating under their supervision, 
October 1, 1942. F. Wendell Stanley, 
Mer. Pearl Mathis, A. Mer. 

Redfield 
Valley Savings Bank (Office of Valley 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa).... 
(Purchased by Dallas County State 
Bank, Adel, Iowa, October 1st, and is 
now being operated as an office of 
that institution) 

State Center 
First State Bank 
(Merged with Central 
September 26, 1942) 


State Bank, 


KANSAS 

Bluff City 

State Bank of Bluff City 
(Began liquidation October 8, 
Will not accept deposits after Novem- 
ber 1, 1942) 

Danville 

*Danville State 
(Voluntary liquidation. No 
accepted after November 2, 

Leavenworth 

Leavenworth Trust State Bank... .83-6 
(Began voluntary liquidation, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942) 

Olmitz 

Olmitz State Bank 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 15, 1942) 

Rantoul 

*State Bank of Rantoul 83-1009 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No 
deposits accepted after October 23, 
1942) 


83-798 
deposits 
1942) 


KENTUCKY 
Crofton 
Bank of Crofton 


Total 10 
Total 6 


(Closed for voluntary liquidation Oc- 
tober 17, 1942, and depositors paid in 
full) 

Scottsville 
*Kentucky State 
(Capital $50,000, 
$17,000. Jack Pedigo, President, J. Y. 
Lones, Cashier. Change in title of 
Peoples State Bank, October 19, 1942) 

Scottsville 
*Peoples State 
(Changed title to entucky State 
October 19, 1942) 


Bank 


Surplus and Profits 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
*Fidelity Bank & Trust Company. 84-14 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Fidelity National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, October 27, 1942) 
Baton Rouge 
*Fidelity National 
touge 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus and 
$340,068. W. Le Roy Ward, President, 
M. G. Redden, Cashier. Conversion of 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, Oc- 
tober 27, 1942) 


Bank Baton 


Profits 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
*Morris Plan Banking Co. of Boston 
SPEEPELE PO ee eee Te tee ee 
(Good-will and certain assets pur- 
chased and hypothecated deposits 
taken over by Webster & Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, October 24, 1942) 
Adrian 
*National Bank of Adrian 
(Absorbed by Lenawee 
ings Bank, September 5, 


County Sav- 


1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Commonwealth Bank (Woodward- 
Woodland Branch) 

(Discontinued September 28, 1942, 
upon establishment of branch at 
Woodward and Waverly, Highland 
Park) 

Grand Rapids 
Union Bank of Michigan, 
Wyoming Office 
Ta) be discontinued September 15, 
194 

Highland Park 
Commonwealth Bank (Woodward & 
Waverly) Branch of Commonwealth 
Bank, Detroit. Mich. E. W. Skiffington, 
Mer., W. W. Wright, A. Mer. 
(Change in location of Woodward- 
Woodland Branch, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
12, 1942) 


Paris- 


MINNESOTA 


Alberta 
Alberta State Bank 
(Taken over by Morris 
Morris, July 31, 1942) 
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Beroun 
State Bank of Beroun........ 75-1189 
(All deposit liabilities and _ certain 
assets transferred to First National 
Bank, Pine City, September 19, 1942) 
Boyd 
State Bank of Boyd........... 75-1635 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. C. C. Elkjer, President, O. T. 
Melbostad, Cashier. To open in No- 


vember) 
MISSISSIPPI 
Carthage 
Leake County Bank............ 85-287 
(Closed August 7, * i643) 
Goodman 
Commercial State Bank........ 85-524 


(Purchased by Holmes County Bank 
& Trust Co., Lexington, August 1, 
1942 and operated as an office) 
Goodman 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co. 
Goodman Office of Lexington...85-524 
(Opened August 1, 1942. D. K. Gull- 
edge, Manager. Succeeded Commercial 
State Bank which was purchased by 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co., 
Lexington, August 1, 1942) . 
Vaiden 
Bank of West, Branch Office of 
WORE cccncccccccccsesccecccscoseccee 
(Head Office and Branch Office pur- 
chased by Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Co., Lexington, August 1, 1942, 
and this office is now operated as an 


Office of Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Co., Lexington) 

Vaiden 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co., 
Vaiden Office of Lexington..... 85-574 


(B. W. Murphy, Manager. Succeeded 
Bank of West, Branch Office of West, 
which was purchased by Holmes 
Sounty Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, 


August 1, 1942) 
West 
Bem OF WOR. cic cseisccadesaca 85-457 


(Purchased by Holmes County Bank 
& Trust Co., August 1, 1942 and now 
operated as West Office of Holmes 
on Bank & Trust Co., Lexington) 
Vest 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co., 
West Office of Lexington...... 85-457 
(Opened August 1, 1942. A. J. Stevens, 
Manager. Succeeded Bank of _ West 
which was purchased by Holmes 
County Bank & Trust Co., Lexington, 
August 1, 1942) 


MISSOURI 
Armstrong 
Bamk Of AFMOtFOMS..o.ccccecas 80-676 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation 
August 21, 1942) 
Duenwege 
Duenweg State Bank.......... 80-1335 


(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank, 
Joplin, Mo., October 10, 1942) 

Gorin 

*Jayne Banking Company...... 80-1746 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No 
deposits accepted after October 23, 
1942) 

St. Louis 

Telegraphers National Bank... .4-102 
‘Retiring from business September 1, 
1942. Entire deposit liability assumed 
by United Bank and Trust Co.) 


NEBRASKA 
Brock 
ee ae eee 76-667 
(Voluntary liquidation-effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1942) 
Lushton 


oe ae eee 76-788 


(Was taken over by First National 

Bank, York, October 17, 1942) 
Shubert 

Citisems Bam ..ccccces 00069000 teoeee 


(Closed September 17, 1942. Taken 
over by State Banking Department) 


NEW YORK 
Dundee 


Dundee National Bank.........50-607 
Sar? liquidation—September 15, 
New York 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de 
Paris (Agency of Paris, France)...... 
(Discontinued) 
New York 
*Lawyers Trust Company, 111 Broad- 
WEY wccccccceccccccceecsccescccceeses 
(Change in location from 135 Broad- 
way, effective November 9, 1942) 
New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 378 Sixth 
Me. GN, och 6s 606k 6nu9ndeeesseencens 
(Moved Office from 337 Sixth Ave. over 
week-end of October 3, 1942) 


December, 1942 





New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 741 Fifth 
RUG, GEO accccocesecscasaceess 
(Moved Office from 207 Fifth Ave. on 
October 13, 1942) 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Parkside Office... 
(Closed September 26, 1942) 

Brooklyn 
The Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
Coney Island Office (2101 Mermaid 

F BOGS. -cenadeasccaveudes ‘ 
(Closed August 3i, 1942) 


eee eee ee eeee 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo 
*The First National Bank....... 77-527 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 31, 1942. Deposit liability taken 


over by The First State Sank = of 
Buffalo which opened October 31, 
1942) 
Buffalo 
*The First State Bank of Buffalo 


(Capital $25,000, 


Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. KE. M. 


Peterson, President, 
J. W. Chapman, Cashier. Opened Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. Took over deposit 
liability of The First National Bank 
of Buffalo) 


OHIO 

Coshocton 

*Commercial National Bank of Coshoc- 
We scerwe dar eeet eas taveaeeenwet 56-27 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Coshocton, October 27, 1942) 
‘oshocton 

*First National 


Bank of Coshocton 
a arc idk ak wea ele ae a aaa 56-278 
‘apital $300,000. Change in title of 
Suaeneneia’ National Bank, October 
27, 1942) 
‘oshocton 
*Peoples Bank & Trust Company.56-280 
(Consolidated in October with First 
National Bank of Coshocton which is 
a change in title of the Commercial 
Nationa IBank) 
Newark 
*The Licking County Bank......56-128 
(Merged with Union Trust Company 
to form The Union-Licking Bank, ef- 
fective October 9, 1942) 
Newark 
*The Union-Licking Bank 





(F. W. Elliott, President, 

Cashier. Merger of The Licking 
County Bank and the Union Trust 
Company October 9, 1942) 

Newark 

*The Union Trust Company.....56-126 


(Merged with The Licking County 
Bank to form The Union-Licking 
Bank, effective October 9, 1942) 


OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill 
City National Bank, Office of Law- 


COM  ccccccccccecceces eee eee eee eee ee 


(Opened July 1942) 


OREGON 
Burns 
Harney County National Bank.. .96-116 
(Purchased by the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Ore., effective at opening of business 
August 31st, 1942, and operated as 
Harney County Branch of The United 
States National Bank of Portland) 
Burns 

The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Harney County Branch of 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore.... . .96-116 
(Succeeded Harney County National 
Bank, Burns, which was assumed by 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore., effective at 
opening of business August 31, 1942. 
W. G. Sheppard, Mer., Neil R. Craig, 
A. Mer.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville 
Peoples Bank of Blairsville... .60-1760 
(Will enter voluntary liquidation as 
of October 1, 1942) 


Duncannon 
The Peoples wattenes Bank of Dun- 
GREMOR cccccscesess ecncnecese Queen 


(Entered voluntary. ‘liquidation Au- 
gust 15, 1942. Absorbed by The Dun- 
eannon National Bank) 
Houtzdale 

The Houtzdale Bank.......... 60-1479 
(Succeeded The Houtzdale Trust Co. 
which gave up trust powers October 
15, 1942. (Capital $75,000, Surplus and 
Profits $147,000. President, John M. 
Kinney, Cashier, E. P. Spencer) 





Houtzdale 
The Houtzdale Trust Co........60-1479 
(Surrendered trust powers and 


changed title to. The Houtzdale Bank, 
October 15, 1942) 
Mahanoy City 
Merchants Banking Trust Company... 
(Deposits and other liabilities as- 
sumed by American Bank, Septem- 
ber 12th, 1942) 
Selinsgrove 
Farmers National Bank... 
(Discontinued October 17, 1942. As- 
sets taken over by Snyder County 
Trust Co.) 
Townville 
Townville State Bank......... 60-1372 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation by 
wn of stockholders on October 1, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Navy Yard 
The South Carolina National Bank, 
Office of Charleston........... 67-732 


(Post Office and Navy Bldg.) 
(To open in September, 1942) 
Owings 
eee. CO Qik kc ccc cccccadon 67-458 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 3, 1942) 
Ware Shoals 
*Bank of Ware Shoals.......... 67-374 
(Entered voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 7, 1942) 


TENNESSEE 
Union City 


*Old National Bank of Union City 
ince ohagheuaataneee ase aeeme ce ae 
(Consolidated with Third National 


Bank of Union City, September 10, 
1942, as Old & Third National Bank 
of Union City) 

Union City 

*Old & Third National Bank of Union 
GUS: cc aadcadanesulsacsaeeeasn 87-101 
(Capital $117,000, Surplus and Profits 
$140,000. Consolidation of Old Na- 
tional Bank of Union City and The 
Third National Bank of Union City, 


effective September 10, 1942) 
Union City 

*Third National Bank........... 87-102 
*Third National Bank........... 87-102 


(Consolidated with Old National Bank 
of Union City, September 10, 1942, as 
Old & Third National Bank of Union 
City) 


TEXAS 
Annona 
*First National Bank........... 88-916 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Red 
River National Bank in’ Clarksville, 
October 17, 1942) 


Marshall 
State National Bank............ 88-49 
(Purchased by Marshall National 
Bank July 25, 1942) 

Rockwall 
First National Bank........... 88-672 


(To convert to The First State Bank 
September 2, 1942) 

Rockwall 
The First State Bank.......... 88-672 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$26,000. A. L. Atkins, President, H. B. 
Lofiand, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Lank, September 2, 1942) 

Temple 
Farmers State Bank............ 88-61 
(Converted to Temple National Bank, 
August 13, 1942) 

Temple 
Temple National Bank.........88-61 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus and Profits 
$120,000. Irvin McCreary, President, 
W. Glenn Morgan, Cashier. Conver- 
ee State Bank, August 


UTAH 
Park City 
State Bank of Park City........ 97-115 
(Merged with Park City Branch of 
the First Security Bank of Utah, 
N. A., July 25, 1942) 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington 


Arlington Trust Co...... antinas 68-424 
(Head Office moved from Rosslyn to 
Arlington on October ist, and a 
branch was established at Rosslyn) 
Danville 
Danville Loan and Savings Pac 
(Conversion of Danville Loan and 
Savings Corp., August 22, 1942) 
Rosslyn 
Arlington Trust Co. (Branch of Arling- 
ton Trust Co., Arlington, Va.) (Opened 
October ist when head office moved 
from Rosslyn to Arlington) 
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WASHINGTON 
Oroville 


Oroville State Bank -466 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Presi- 
dent, Arthur Lund, Cashier, E. Wor- 
kosky. To open in October) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Littleton 


Bank of Littleton 


(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
7, 1942) 


WISCONSIN 

Lone Rock 

Farmers Bank 

(Closed October 2, 1942) 
Menomonie 

The First National Bank 

onie 

(Common Stock, 


in Menom- 
79-190 
$75,000, Preferred, 
$75,000. President, R. E. Bundy, Cash- 
ier, O. C. Kausrud. Change in title of 
The First National Bank of Menom- 
onie, effective September 15, 1942) 
Menomonie 
The First National Bank of Menom- 
onie 79-190 
(Succeeded First National 


Bank in September 15, 
1942) 


Muscoda 
Farmers Bank, (Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Farmers Bank, Lone 
Rock, Wis.) 
(Closed October 2, 1942) 

North Fond du Lac 
*First Wisconsin 
(Discontinued as of 


by The 
Menomonie 


October 1, 1942) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 
ARKANSAS 

Bank, 


Denson 
*Dermott 
Dermott. 
(Branch authorized by State Bank- 
ing Department, October 20, 1942) 


FLORIDA 


State Branch of 


Bartow 
tears Exchange Bank. 
Hampton and James Hansen, 
i catemsenueoss 


ILLINOIS 
Griggsville 
*Farmers National Bank. 
(Simeon Smith, correspondent) 


IOWA 
Zearing 
*Tri-County State 
(CW. H. Brown, 
November) 


Bank. 


Cashier. Will open in 


MONTANA 
Havre 
*Citizens Bank of Montana. 
(Capital $50,090, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. H. Earl Clack, President, E. W. 
Luckett, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 


(Boro of Bronx) N. Y. 
Pan-American Trust Co. 
Boro of Manhattan) 


(Branch of 


OREGON 
Burns 


United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Branch of Portland. (Reported 
September 8, 1942) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ware Shoals 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. (Capi- 
tal $35.000. President, Dr. J. B. Work- 
man, Vice President and Cashier, R. L. 
Ramey) 


FDIC Changes 


ARKANSAS 
*Magnolia—Citizens Bank 
*Magnolia—First National 

DE. co waned abes ieee tei de eaw ee Add 
CONNECTICUT 
*Danbury—Savings Bank of Danbury 


HAWAII 


*Kapaa — American Security 
Branch of Honolulu 


580 


Bank, 
Delete 


IDAHO 
St. Anthony—The Commercial National 
Bank of St. Anthony Delete 
St. Anthony—First Security Bank of 


Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise Ad 


ILLINOIS 
*Beecher—Farmers State 
Beecher 
*Milton—Farmers State Bank of Milton 
Delete 


Bank 


*Guttenberg—Clayton 


County 
Bank 


State 
Bank 


*Guttenberg—Security State Bank..Add 
Hopkinton—Citizens State Bank...Add 
“Head Office” 

Ryan—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 
Hopkinton Add 


KANSAS 
Clay Center—Union State Bank....Add 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 19 branches 
Add 2 branches 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit — Commonwealth Bank — head 
office and 21 branches. Delete 1 branch 
*Highland Park—Commonwealth Bank, 
Branch of Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Alberta—aAlberta State Bank....Delete 
*Beroun—State Bank of Beroun..Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 


Carthage—Leake County Bank..Delete 
Goodman — Commercial State Bank 


Goodman—Holmes 

Trust Company, 
ton 

Lexington—Holmes 

Trust Company Add “Head Office” 

oe of West, Branch of 
est : 


Vaiden—Holmes County Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Lexington.. Add 
West—Bank of West—head office 

...Delete 
West—Holmes County Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Lexington...Add 


NEY YORK 
*Brooklyn—Brooklyn Trust 
head office and 22 


County Bank & 
Branch of Lexing- 


County Bank 


Company— 

branches 
Delete 1 branch 
York—Bank of the Manhattan 
Company—head office and 7 branches 
Delete 1 branch 


*Newark—The Union Trust Company of 
Newark Delete 


OKLAHOMA 


Fairfax—The Fairfax National Bank 


Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
*Blairsville—Peoples Bank of Blairsville 


Duncannon—The Peoples National 
Bank of Duncannon Delete 

*Houtzdale—The Houtzdale Trust Com- 
pany 

otienmeniiesitce Houtzdale Bank...Add 
Lehighton—Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lehighton. .Delete 

Lehighton—The Hazleton National 
Bank, Branch of Hazleton.. Add 
Lehighton—The First National Bank 
of Lehighton 

Townville—Townville State Bank. Delete 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Charleston—The South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank of Charleston—head office 
and branch Add 1 branch 


Dallas—South Dallas 
Company 


Bank & Trust 
Add 


Marshall—The State National Bank of 
Marshall D 
Temple — Farmers of 


Temple 

Temple—Temple National Bank...Add 
UTAH 

Park City—State Bank of Park City 

Delete 


eee eeeee 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News—Bank of Hampton 

Roads .... .-Add “Head Office” 
Wythe Center ©. “Oo. Hampton)—Bank 
of Hampton Roads, Branch of New- 
port News A 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma—The Puget Sound National 
Bank of Tacoma—head office and 2 
branches Delete 1 branch 


WISCONSIN 


Cochrane—Cochrane State Bank...Add 
*Lone Rock—Farmers Bank—head of- 
fice Delete 
*Muscoda—Farmers Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Lone Rock. Delete 
*North Fond du Lac—The First Wiscon- 
sin Bank of North Fond du Lac 


Rockland — Monroe 


Bank, 
Branch of Sparta 


Delete 
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HELPING BANKS MEET WARTIME PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


SERVICE CHARGES 


A i by 
Open Discussioo . 
lh on as Presented in 


L. Peery 
Campbell and Bert 
SINGLE STANDARD SERVICE CHARGE HL. Ca 

‘THE SING! 


£. W. Pollock and J. F. Matchert 


CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CHARGES - . 


. tA. Coambitee 
A NEW WELCOME FOR SMALL ACCOUNTS - 


KANSAS SURVEYS SERVICE CHARGES 

THE SHIFT TO 100% ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 

THIS FOLDER SELLS SERVICE CHARGES . . . 
A TWO-POINT SERVICE CHARGE PROGRAM. - 
THE SMALL ACCOUNT GOES MODERN - + * 
THE SERVICE CHARGE AS A SALES PROBLEM - 


THE WHY AND HOW OF BANKING costs . 


CHINE COMPANY 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACK. 


Send For This Booklet 


The ideas, suggestions and experiences 
of a representative group of bankers 
are offered by Burroughs in this booklet 
on the subject of Service Charges. It is 
interesting and informative—a reprint 
of articles on this much-discussed phase 
of bank operation. It also describes and 
illustrates many service charge forms 
and applications that are in actual 
use today. Write for your free copy. 


KEEP THEM BUYING 
United States 


SERVICE 
CHARGES 


Greatly increased volume of work . . . rising 
operating costs. . . restricted sources of revenue 

. . Shortage of trained personnel—these per- 
plexing wartime problems are causing many 


banks to review their service charge plans. 


Is the revenue produced bringing a fair return 
on the services rendered to customers? Are serv- 
ice charges actually paying the bank a profit? 
How do they affect customer good will? Is there 
a simpler, more practical plan than the one now 
being used? What are the advantages of 100 
per cent account analysis? If such questions are 
in your mind today, the experiences of other 
bankers, as described in the booklet offered, 


may be of considerable help to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Peo ; ae millions of men in our Armed Forces, December 251 Boys who are giving so 
\4 y) 1942,-will be strangely different than any Christmas they have 

) {@ Y. 

5 % 


ee 


t — an answer that speaks for all 
KX evel ‘known. True, there'll be Turkey on the Table in camps nswer our Men in Service would them- 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE U.S.O. 


tion that brings our boys entertainment, recreation, good fellow- 


throughout the land . . . and Carols sung by lusty voices .. . and 


the organiza- 


\a Tree . . . and Gifts from Home—but Christmas isn’t really 


UM. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, Makers of Safety Paper for Checks, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 


a gC Ca a OO OO OL a OO OO OO OO OE 


y 
) 
ea 


/ 


‘oncuns away from family and fireside. & Men, you know, 


\are "but boys grown tall”. And it is vital to this nation that the 
yee for which Christmas stands be preserved to all of us. For 


these things are part of America’s heart and spirit and will to 





ship — the organization that is the closest thing to home for a 
service man. AND BUY MORE BONDS — to hasten the day 
when Christmas will again be Christmas, with families reunited 


—and Peace on Earth becomes a fact as well as a prayer. 
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Copies of this ad in color, suitable for framing, with our name omitted, available on request. 
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